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ABSTRACT 



This monograph reports the results of a study of 
public high schools in the 45 largest cities of the United States, 
Topics covered include educational goals, school structure and 
organization, staff characteristics, curriculum, student activities, 
student activism, and school-community relations. Also included are 
four case studies, A major conclusion is that there is more and 
deeper segregation and separation of high school students of 
different socioeconomic and ethnic croups today than there was 10 or 
20 years ago. Appended are samples of auest ionnaires sent to school 
principals , (LIE) 
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FOREWORD 



It requires no research report to verify that these are* indeed * difficult times 
for schools in our large cities — difficult for students* for teachers and admin- 
istrators * and for the entire adult community . Yet* as the Rational Association 
of Secondary School Principals has in recent years become increasingly involved 
with the problems facing urban education and urban educators * its efforts and 
those of others have been restricted by the lack of a comprehensive and depend- 
able body of descriptive data on urban school systems . These data are needed 
as a firm base on which to build constructive policies and practices for the im- 
provement of educational opportunities for young people in large centers of pop- 
ulation. 

The Board of Directors* therefore* concluded that one way in which the Association 
could contribute significantly to the resolution of some of the problems of our 
large-city high schools would be to gather and analyze such a body of data. To 
this end* the Board of Directors requested our Rational Committee on Secondary Ed- 
ucation to organize and conduct the necessary investigation * and. it allocated 
Association funds to support the undertcdiing . This monograph* the third in the 
series of Rational Committee Papers* reports what was found from an examination 
of the public high schools in our forty- four largest cities . 

Because* as has been said* the purpose of this study was to assemble information 
about schools as they are for use in developing the schools we ought to have * few 
answers or solutions to problems are presented in these pages. We are confident* 
however* that the data and analyses presented herein can be of inestimable value 
to individual schools and school systems as they proceed* systematically and cre- 
atively* to open more and. wider • educational doors for the young people they serve. 
It is my privilege* therefore* on behalf of RASSP* to make this research report 
available to the entire professional community* and especially to our colleagues 
who are directly responsible for secondary education in urban communities. 

We are most grateful to the Rational Committee for accepting responsibility for 
this project and particularly to members of that Committee who served on the 
Steering Committee for the study. We were fortunate to have had the counsel of 
several other experienced educators as well. To everyone who participated in 
the deliberations of this advisory group* our sincere thanks. 

Of course* when all the advice has been given and basic operating decisions have 
been made* someone has to go to work. In the present instance* the real weight 
of the research was carried by Professors Robert Havighurst* Frank Smith * and 
David Wilder* who are also the authors of this report. We are much in debt to 
these scholars* who possess competences of the kind and quality that are abso- 
lutely essential to the successful pursuit of such an investigation. 

By way of providing special emphasis* I have reserved until last my words of grati- 
tude to the hundreds of schoolmen and women who took the time and gave the thought 
necessary to provide, the data about their schools which are at the heart of this 
study. As you read on you will discover that an astonishingly high percentage of 
the principals in our largest cities responded to our request for assistance* and 
at a time in the school year that was by no means a convenient one. We hope this 
report* in content and in application* will make their efforts seem to have been 
quite worthwhile . 

Owen B. Kieman * Executive Secretary 

Rational Association of 

Secondary School Principals 
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Part A 



Introducing the Research 



Chapter 1 . 

THE RESEARCH: Its Purposes and Its Design 



A review of the record of the American high school over the past decade 
shows a perplexing and paradoxical combination of achievements and frustrations. 
The achievements are most often found and are most easily seen in the compre- 
hensive secondary schools in communities ranging in size upward from 10,000 to 
300,000. These are the schools that James B. Conant, in his studies of the 
American high schcol, defined as serving all kinds of boys and girls through a 
broad and comprehensive curriculum. 

When Conant took his second look at the high schools of the country in 
1965-66,* he deliberately confined his attention to schools that would most 
likely meet the criteria of "comprehensive' 1 as he had defined this concept in 
his first** study of the American secondary school; namely, 

• they should contain a cross-section of youth according to socioeconomic 
level, 

• they must have an enrollment between 750 and 2,000 (for a four-year school), 

• they should offer a self-contained, varied, and comprehensive curriculum, 
and 

• between 25 and 75 percent of their graduates should continue their educa- 
tion. 

A great majority of the 2,000 high schools thus defined were, as we have 
said, in cities in the 10,000 to 300,000 population range. As Conant remarked, 

Our restrictions on percentage going on for further education have 
eliminated a number of high schools in large cities serving eco- 
nomically depressed and disadvantaged neighborhoods . ...The chief 
reason for ruling out schools with an enrollment of over 2 S 000 was 
the realization that most of these exist within our very large 
cities. As I have stressed so often in the past 3 many of these 
schools present special problems . *** 

New courses in the natural sciences, more effective methods of teaching 
foreign languages, exciting new courses in the social sciences, college-level 
courses for students with unusually high academic, aptitude and motivation, 
imaginative developments in the humanities and the arts — departures such as 



a James B. Conant. The Comprehensive High School. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Paperbacks. 1967. 

** , The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill. 

1959. 

***_ . The Comprehensive High School, p. 10. 
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these from traditional academic ways, and many more besides, have made teaching 
and administering schools of the kind Conant considered ideal rewarding as well 
as challenging. And in spite of some facts and many claims that the contem- 
porary comprehensive high school does not have a program that really suits con- 
temporary young people, a majority of them do find studying in the comprehensive 
high school worth their while. 

To be sure, not every secondary school in every one of these smaller and 
medium-sized cities is comprehensive in student body and in program, but the 
possibility of creating and maintaining educational opportunities of high quality 
seems much more real and close at hand in such communities than is the case in 
our very large cities. The frustrations we know to exist and the cries of de- 
spair that are so frequently heard these days are most often observed in the 
case of high schools in these very large cities — those with populations of 
300,000. As will be made clear as this research report unfolds, not all is 
frustration and despair in these schools; competent teaching, sensitive ad- 
ministration, innovative courses, and so on are by no means rare in urban high 
schools. 

None the less, the schools of these communities suffer from the plague 
that seems to have beset our major urban areas during the last 25 years. Our 
large-city schools, and especially those at the secondary level, reflect a 
dangerous social pathology, which we are trying to contain and cure, but with 
little success thus far. And we are by no means sure that anyone know for cer- 
tain what can and what ought to be done to cope with this continuing crisis so 
generally present in all aspects of life of the very large American city. 

Our major cities — and many of the lesser ones, too — appear to have reached 
or are nearing the end of one cycle of growth and are looking for or are being 
forced to accept new developmental patterns if they are to survive, let alone 
once more become humane and productive centers in which men and women can work, 
live, and acquire some sense of personal worth and dignity. 

A basic problem with which everyone of our major cities must contend is 
the segregation of its people by income, education, and race. The outflow of 
people of higher status to the suburbs and fringes of the city has left the 
central city to develop into a set of large segregated areas; so large, in 
fact, that most large-city children and adolescents grow up in neighborhoods 
of a single racial or economic group, only rarely associating with young people 
of a different status. The large city no longer is a "melting pot," and it is 
not a natural setting for comprehensive high schools in the sense of a mixture 
of kinds of young people in its student body. 

Another basic urban problem in most cities is stagnation or actual decline 
in the tax base at the very time the demand for and the need for public services 
of all kinds are increasing — services relating to health, welfare, education, 
transportation, and the protection of person and property. 

At almost the same time Conant was carrying on his investigation, James S. 
Coleman Was directing another study that was published under the title, Eqality 
of Educational Opportunity. This study had a very different direction from 
that of the Conant study. It was not concerned so much with what school teach 
or what facilities they have as it was with the question, "What differences do 
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schools make in the performance of students? That is, the concern in the 
Coleman study was with the relation of the schools to problems of poverty and 
racial segregation. 

It was clear that the high schools in the large cities were increasingly 
concerned with problems of economic and racial segregation of their students, 
with problems of poor school achievement in low-income areas, and with problems 
of student unrest in various areas of the city. 

These conditions have created a feeling of resignation and hopelessness 
on the part of many educators involved with urban schools. They hear critics 
talk about the "failure of public education"; they see their schools as obvious 
and natural targets for those who are seriously concerned about conditions in 
our large cities; they see at firsthand the difficulties that so many city boys 
and girls have in making their lives tolerable, not to say hopeful. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that so many school people in our large cities are about 
ready to believe that it is just about impossible to provide education oppor- 
tunities of quality for central city young people. 

Responding to its commitment to do whatever it can to better the educational 
opportunities available to American young people wherever they may live, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals in 1968 authorized its National 
Committee on Secondary Education* to pland and supervise another study** of 
American secondary education in which attention would concentrate on the high 
schools in cities with a population over 300,000* The findings of the resulting 
study of the approximately 700 high schools in these 45 largest cities are re- 
ported in this monograph.*** 

Point of View of the Research 

It was necessary for the National Committee**** to preface the formulation 
of its research project with a careful analysis of three questions: 



* See page for the membership of this committee. 

** The second Conant study of American High Schools (The Comprehensive High 
School) was sponsored by the National Committee on behalf of NASSP. This 
research was funded jointly by the Carnegie Foundation and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 

*** This research has been paid for entirely by a special grant made by the 
NASSP Board of Directors from the Association's reserve funds. 

**** Immediate responsibility for designing and supervising this study of 
large-city schools was delegated by the National Committee to a sub- 
committee, generally known as the Steering Comma. t tee. Some of the 
members of this subcommittee came from the National Committee while 
others are city school administrators. The roster of the Steering 
Committee is given on page 



0 
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1. What information about secondary schools in large cities is already 
systematically available? 

2. What information not already available r^ould be useful to educators 
and to clients of the schools? 

3. What information could be reliably and comparatively easily be reported . 
by practicing administrators in individual schools? 

The prevailing notion in the minds of laymen — and many school people as 
well — is that the typical urban high school enrolls an incredibly large number 
of students, is housed in an old and inadequate physical plant, and is severely 
understaffed. The truth of the matter, the Steering Committee found, was that 
no comprehensive set of descriptive data about urban secondary schools existed 
by which to correct this popular misconception, or even to demonstrate that it 
is a misconception. It was decided, therefore, to undertake a descriptive study 
of the high schools in all of the American cities over 300,000.* 

From this came the decision to develop and circulate a questionnaire that 
would gather information about the nature of the school — its student population, 
its staff, its instructional procedures, and its relations to its environment. 
Data gathered by this questionnaire are the data that are presented in the 
chapters that follow. But before we go on to explain further about the con- 
struction of this inquiry form and its use, we should make some comments on 
other appropriate directions in which this research might have gone but did not. 

Originally, the National Committee had planned to go beyond the gathering 
of descriptive material by sending teams of observers into a number of larger 
cities where the fact-gathering had revealed unusually promising educational 
developments in process, as one effort to locate educational models of unusual 
value and to learn the circumstances that permitted or forced these promising 
practices to exist. Regrettably, this field-study project had to be dropped, 
at least for the time being, for lack of supporting funds. 

Serious consideration was also given to the desirability of collecting 
data about the educational output of the schools in terms of student achieve- 
ment. It was determined that students 1 scores on standardized achievement 
tests were not readily available in many of the cities. Furthermore, as a 
direct result of the Coleman study, some administrators were expressly for- 
bidden by school board policy to reveal such scores as were in existence. 

Some districts considered the revelation of such information at least an 
indirect invasion of student privacy and would not, therefore, make them 
available. For these and other reasons, indications of students 1 achievement 
of educational objectives in terms of skills and knowledge were not sought. 

Another set of output variables, the occupational or education choices 
of most-recent graduates, was discarded when it was concluded that the two 



* The 45 cities in this group, as determined by the 1960 census, are listed 
in Table 1:1 by size category and geographic region. 
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Table 1:1. 
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most frequently mentioned — (1) enrollment in collegiate programs and (2) 
employment — could be highly misleadinge In many cities, for example, the 
percentage of students entering college reflects some combination of rela- 
tionships among the economic conditions of the family, the aspirations of the 
student, the admissions policies of local colleges, the availability of appro- 
priate institutions, and the state’s program of financial assistance to students. 
Given the possible variation among the urban settings, the figures themselves 
would be difficult to interpret. Furthermore, some administrators suggested 
they could not supply valid information, as students* stated* ’intentions were 
sometimes widely discrepant from later actual behavior. Data from follow-up 
studies were seldom available, &s answers to related questions in the question- 
naire reveal. With respect to employment of graduates, many of the same "market" 
and control variables are present. In summary, the Steering Committee, after a 
series of discussions with representatives from the 45 cities, decided output 
data could not reliably collected at this time with the resources available. 

We wish also to take note of the difference in orientation of this research 
from that of the studies done by Conant and Coleman. Mr. Conant appeared to 
accept the point of view that a particular set of curriculum practices was 
appropriate for all schools and that the adoption of these practices was a de- 
pendable indication of educational quality. To this extent, the Conant studies 
were evaluative and his conclusions included both judgments and prescriptions. 

The Coleman study, in contrast, did not assume ths/c the measure of quality of 
a school was the adoption of a given set of curriculum plans. But in its own 
way, this latter study was also evaluative and prescriptive. Clearly, diagnosis 
and prescription are needed by a body as physically and mentally distressed as 
our cities and their schools are. But equally necessary are facts and relation- 
ships among facts if we are to have thoughtful discussions of what can be done 
to eliminate or ameliorate some of the civic ills we observe. 

The purpose of the study being reported on here, then, was to gather data 
and to explore their relationships in such manner as to provide the material 
for informed dialogue among educators and between educators and laymen. In 
this report you will find no description of the "ideal" or the "typical" core- 
city school nor any catalogue of criteria by which to gauge the quality of a 
given school. To be sure, no matter how cautious he is, the personal prejudg- 
ments of a researcher are likely to be reflected in some manner in the questions 
he asks and the kinds of answers his instruments permit. Such may have been 
the case here, but we believe this bias has been held to a minimum by the number 
of people from different positions who influenced the contents of the question- 
naire that was used and who guided the analysis of the data that came in. 



To begin the research, a letter was sent to the superintendent of schools 
in each of the 45 cities, soliciting his cooperation and that of his associates 
in the research undertaking. It was explained at this point that we were not 
undertaking an investigation based on a sample of high schools in large cities; 
rather, it was the hope of the research staff to obtain data from every high 
school in every one of the 45 cities. The superintendent was asked, further, 
to select someone from his staff to serve as the local "contact man," the liaison 
officer for his school system. Responses to this request for cooperation were 



The Data-Gathering Procedures 
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prompt and in all but one instance affirmative.* 

Meanwhile, the questionnaire was being developed and checked out. 

In the spring of 1969, copies of the questionnaire and a letter of explana- 
tion were sent to the liaison staff member in each city, asking him to distri- 
bute the materials to the high school principals in his school system and, on 
behalf of NASSP, to ask for their assistance. That accompanying letter is re- 
produced here because it contains some additional details about the plan of the 
research. 

Although the questionnaire was lengthy and did not get to principals until 
very late in the school year, the response was amazing even when compared with 
the normally high rate of response to inquiries circulated by NASSP. Almost 
all schools had been heard from by the July 1 date mentioned in the letter, 
and, by early October 1969, replies had been received from 670 of the approxi- 
mately 700 high schools in the cities being studied. So high a rate of re- 
turn of completed questionnaires is a rare phenomenon. 



In order to report the data that had been accumulated in a useful way— an 
endless array of percentages of this and that did not seem to promise much 
use — it was decided to arrange schools in a system of categories that would 
bring schools with particularly important characteristics together. These 
categories of schools could then be the basis for presenting and interpreting 
other information. After considering a number of different possible systems 
of categories, the Steering Committee decided that, in all likelihood, the 
most useful set of categories (typology) would be one developed from the 
socioeconomic status and ethnic characteristics of students in the 670 high 
schools. The structure of this typology, which has been used throughout i'his 
report, is presented in Chapter 2. 

Another possible criterion for grouping schools is a geographical or regional 
one, and such typology has been worked out and employed in some of the following 
presentations . 

The seven chapters (3 through 9) that make up part II of this monograph 
contain the analyses of the questionnaire data on the basis of these systems of 
categories. In Chapter 10 are presented a few of the conclusions toward which 
the findings of this research seem to point. The final four chapters (Part III) 
are case studies of four large-city school systems, prepared for this monograph 
by a staff member in each of the systems. 



* Because of conditions prevailing at the moment, it was not possible for 
Oakland to participate. Hence, the data to be presented are based on informa- 
tion provided by the schools in 44 cities. 



Interpreting the Findings 
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NASSP LARGE-CITY SCHOOLS STUDY 



TO: High School Principals in Cooperating City School Systems 

PROM: Robert Havighurst, Study Committee Chairman 

RE: Research Materials 



The National Association of Secondary School Principals is beginning a study of 
educational opportunities available to young people in the 45 largest cities of 
the United States, and your superintendent has approved the participation of your 
school system in this study. Essential to this study is a comprehensive factual 
picture of the educational enterprise in these large cities. The questionnaire — 
actually, a group of questionnaires — enclosed with this memorandum is designed tc 
gather the components for that picture . We shall be most grateful if you and your 
associates will help us with this study by completing these questionnaires. Please 
answer with respect to your own school; programs and services supplied by the cen- 
tral office will be otherwise covered. 

At first glance the inquiry materials may seem discouragingly bulky, but I believe 
that you will find them not too formidable. For one thing, the items have been 
spaced out to permit precoding for computer processing. And there are 12 separate 
parts so that you can call on other staff members for assistance if you wish. This 
12-part questionnaire will come to you in an addressed and stamped envelope in which 
you can return it to NASSP 1 s Washington office when it is ready. 

Your superintendent has selected a staff member to be a liaison man to facilitate 
our contacts with you and other high schools in your system. He will have brought 
this questionnaire to you, and he should be able to cope with any difficulties you 
may encounter in working on these forms. But if he can't, call or write Warren 
Seyfert, NASSP T s Director of Editorial Services, who is helping with the adminis- 
tration of this study. 

You will note that there are two types of questions: (1) descriptive and (2) 

evaluative. When descriptive questions require factual data that cannot be readily 
provided, please respond by giving an estimate that 3 in your 'professional opinion* 
approximates the actual figure . When an estimate is given, mark "E" in the left 
margin. Evaluative items refer to 11 ef fectiveness" or "adequacy and in these we 
seek your opinion about needs and provisions in your own situation. No national 
norm or general standard is understood or implied. 

All of us involved in this research are aware that this is an especially busy time 
in the principal's year, and I wish we had been able to get this to you earlier in 
the spring. I apologize for this timing, but I do hope you will be dble to complete 
the questionnaire before you leave school for the summer ; that is, by July 2. 

Thank you for your help. 






Chapter 2. 

Developing a Typology of High Schools 



Although the Steering Committee rather quickly agreed, as was noted in 
the previous chapter, that the most useful grouping of schools for present 
purposes would be one that took account of the socioeconomic and ethnic 
characteristics of students, developing the final system of categories was 
a more difficult task. Because that typology is employed so extensively 
throughout most of this monograph, it is essential that the reader under- 
stand what it includes, and how various elements contribute to its construc- 
tion. Accordingly, the questionnaire items employed to construct this typology 
and the manner in which they were employed are spelled out in detail in the 
following paragraphs. 



The Socioeconomic Index 

Initially, five questionnaire items were identified as potentially useful 
in classifying schools by the socioeconomic characteristics of their student 
bodies. These, with their questionnaire numbers for easy subsequent reference, are 

(D-61) How would you characterize your school on the basis of the socio- 
economic conditions of the students enrolled? 

• an upper-middle class school 

• a "common man" or lower-middle or working class school 

• a manual working class school 

• a cross-sectional school representative of your whole 
city population 

(F-31) The percentage of the entering class (grade 9 or 10) that would be 
considered seriously disadvantaged socioeconomically, using $2,000 
to $3,000 income or comparable criterion, is (options from 0 to 100 
percent) 

(F-32) The percentage of the entering class (grade 9 or 10) that Is two or 
more years retarded in reading is (options from 0 to 100 percent) 

(F-25) The percentage of the entering class (grade 9 or 10) enrolled in 
courses assumed to be expected by 4-year colleges of students 
applying for freshman admission is (options from 0 to 100 percent) 

(G-37) How many different foreign languages are offered at the fourth year 
or high competency level? (options from "none" to "five or more") 

It is evident that items D-61 and F-31 refer directly to socioeconomic 
conditions of students and their families, but the applicability of the other 
three items can be questioned. For example, while the proportion of students 
enrolled in college-preparatory courses (F-25) almost certainly in some measure 
reflects the socioeconomic backgrounds of the student body, it also certainly 
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is a reflection of the school's instructional program. Similarly, the number 
of different foreign languages offered at an advanced level (G- 37) is more a 
school program characteristic than an attribute of students and their family 
circumstances . 

The decision with regard to the appropriateness of the fifth of these 
items (F-32) which has to do with retardation in reading at the point of en- 
tering high school — was less clearcut. Reading retardation may well be a 
consequence of prior schooling, but since the reference is to retardation at 
the point of entry it is unrelated to (at least not influenced by) the high 
school program. It was finally decided to use this and two other items — the 
first two in the list of five above — to develop a socioeconomic index for 
each school since these three, but not the other two, deal with what we can 
call input to the high school; that is to say, they report characteristics that 
the high school is in no position to influence in any noticeable degree. 



Table 2:1 


• 


Intercorrelations* of Socioeconomic and 


Educational i 


Characteristics 








B 


C 


D 


E 


(F-32) 


A. 


Extent of Reading Retardation 


54 


65 


45 


33 


(D-61) 


B. 


Social Class Description of School 


— 


49 


49 


40 


(F-31) 


C. 


Extent of Economic Deprivation 


— 


— 


42 


35 


(F-25) 


D. 


Proportion of Students in College 
Preparatory Programs 








44 


(G- 37) 


E. 


Number of Foreign Languages Offered 











* C-CoeffioientSj Computed from Chi-Square Values 



The correlations among the reading retardation, the principal T s assessment 
of the socioeconomic conditions of the students, and the proportion of the en- 
tering class that is seriously disadvantaged economically, as can be seen in 
Table 2:1, are higher than those involving the college program and the foreign 
language offerings of the school. This tends to confirm the conceptual dis- 
tinction made in the foregoing paragraphs • 

Information derived from these three "input" items was combined to provide 
a socioeconomic score or index for each school. The combining was done by giving 
each of the possible responses to an item a value of from 1 to 4. Thus, the in- 
dex for a school would be somewhere in the 3— to— 12 range. The descriptive terms 
used to identify parts of this range and the number of schools falling in each 
part are shown in Table 2:2. A word of advice with respect to interpreting these 
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terms — While they have some similarity to the options in questionnaire item 
D-61, they are not the same. As used in Table 2:2 and subsequently, these 
items are used to name indices that were compounded from three questionnaire 
items (D-51, F-31, and F-32) . 



Table 2:2. Number of Schools in Each of Four Categories as Selected by 
Their Socioeconomic Indices 



Descriptive Term Range on Scale Number of Schools 



Upper Middle Class 


3 - 


4 




137 


Middle Class 


5 - 


6 




190 


Combined Lower-Middle/ 
Working Class 


7 - 


9 




178 


Working Class 


10 - 


12 




135 


(Insufficient data) 








30 








Total 


670 



In subsequent chapters we shall be reporting the findings of our research, 
but we thought that the reader would be interested in the general distribution 
of responses to the five items that were considered in developing the socioecon- 
omic index. Hence, a series of tables is inserted at this point showing the 
relative frequency with which schools selected the various options available for 
each of the items. In reading these tables it is important to keep in mind that 
the figures given are percents of schools , not percents of students. 



Table 2:3a. Percentage Distribution of Schools on the Basis of Socioeconomic 
Conditions of Their Students (D-61) 



Characterization 
Upper-Middle Class School 
Lower-Middle, Upper-Working Class 
Working Class 

Cross-Section of City Population 



Percent of Schools 
Reporting This Level 

14% 

34 

25 

26 
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Table 2:3b. Percentage Distribution of Schools by Frequency of Socioeconomically 
Disadvantaged Students Among Entering Freshmen (F-31) 



Percent of 
Disadvantaged. 

0 - 10 % 

11 - 20 



Percent of Schools 
Reporting This Level 

57% 

16 



21 - 30 10 

31-40 5 

41 - 50 4 

51-60 3 



61-70 2 

71 - 2 



To be read: 57 percent of the schools in the study reported 

that 10 percent or fewer of the students would 
be considered socioeconomically disadvantaged. 



Table 2:3c. Percentage Distribution of Schools by Frequency of Serious Reading 
Retardation Among Entering Students (F-32) 



Percent of 

Retarded (2+ years) Readers 



Percent of Schools 
Reporting This Level 



0 - 10 % 
11 - 20 
21 - 30 



32% 

24 

14 



31-40 8 

41 - 50 8 

51 - 60 6 

61-70 4 

71 0 3 




To be read: 22 percent of the schools reported that 10 percent or 

fewer of entering freshmen were two or more years 
retarded in reading. 
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Table 2:3d. Percentage Distribution of Schools by Frequency of Enrollment of 
Freshmen Enrolled in College Preparatory Courses (F-25) 


Percent of Freshmen 
Enrolled in 

College Preparatory Courses 


Percent of Schools 
Reporting This Level 


0 - 10% 


7% 


11 - 20 


7 


21 - 30 


12 


31 - 40 


13 


41 - 50 


11 


51 - 60 


12 


61 - 70 


22 


71 - 


23 


To be read: Seven percent of the schools reported that 10 percent 

or fewer of entering freshmen were enrolled in college 
preparatory courses . 


Table 2:3e. Percentage Distribution of Schools by Number of Foreign Languages 
Offered at a Fourth Year or Higher Level (G-37) 


Number of 
Languages 


Percent of Schools 
Offering This Number 


None 


20% 


1 


10 


2 


19 


3 


26 


4 


18 


5 or more 


6 



o 




T 
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The Ethnic Classification of Schools 

Classifying large-city high schools on the basis of racial and ethnic 
factors proved to be a more difficult task than grouping them by socioeconomic 
level. Each schools was asked to indicate the fraction of its student body 
that was American Indian, Caucasian, Negro, Oriental, Puerto Rican, Spanish 
American, and other racial and ethnic stocks. As was anticipated, most 
schools indicated that their student bodies were predominantly white or pre- 
dominantly black, but significant numbers of schools reported the presence of 
other racial or ethnic groups. The major problem here was to develop a set of 
ethnic groupings that would preserve what appeared to be important differences 
in student body composition without, at the same time, creating many categories 
containing only a small number of schools. 

When the ethnic classification of the schools was first undertaken, nine 
categories were employed. Of these, eight were distinct groups while the ninth 
took care of all the remainder that could not be accommodated by the eight. This 
distribution of schools is shown in Table 2:4. Later on there will be co mm ent 



Table 2:4. Distribution of Schools Among Nine Ethnic Categories 



Category Number of Schools 



White: 


81% or more 






287 


White: 


61 - 80% 






98 


Black: 


81% or more 






132 


Black: 


61 - 80% 






25 


White 


and Black: 21 - 


60% 


each 


51 


White 


and Black and Puerto 


Rican: 21%- each 


20 


Spanish American: 41% 


or more 


14 


Predominantly Oriental 






6 


All others 






37 



670 



on the geographic distribution of the schools by types, but here it can be noted 
that the 20 White/Black/Puerto Rican schools are all in New York City, and the 
Spanish American schools are all in the Southwest. Of the six schools with pre- 
dominantly Oriental student bodies , five are located in Honolulu and one in San 
Francisco. 

When steps were taken to combine these ethnic categories with the groups 
generated by the socioeconomic index, it became evident that some of the original 
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distinctions among ethnic groups would have to be abandoned if a consistent 
and not overly complex typology was to be obtained. For example, the cutting 
points for grouping the Spanish American, Puerto Rican, and some schools with 
other ethnic mixtures could not be the same as those used to classify white 
and black schools, a condition that could cause difficulty in interpretation. 
Furthermore, differentiating between Puerto Rican and Spanish American schools 
produced several categories that contained very few or no schools. 

An examination of these and related conditions led to the decision to group 
schools under the four socioeconomic headings mentioned previously (Table 2:2), 
but for ethnic classification to use only categories defined by proportions of 
white and black students. The Spanish American, the Puerto Rican, and schools 
with other ethnic mixtures (56 of them) were put in a general or residual class, 
and the Oriental schools were not used at all in constructing the final ethnic/ 
socioeconomic grid. Further, certain other categories were put together to pro- 
vide numbers of schools large enough to permit analysis. The typology that re- 
sulted from these decisions and the number of schools in each cell can be seen 
in Table 2:5. 

This format, we believe, will rather readily reveal the effects of both 
dimensions on the items under discussion. Because the respondent schools con- 
stitute the universe of large-city high schools, no statistical tests were em- 
ployed since of necessity whatever differences are found are real differences. 
Nevertheless, for the statistically inclined, comparisons of response patterns 
among different types of schools might be thought of as a crude analysis of 
variance between ethnicity and socioeconomic class. 



The Regional Classification of Cities 

The 44 large cities participating in the study were also grouped into six 
regional categories for descriptive purposes. This grouping was given previously 
in Table 1:1. Now, however, we are repeating this classification as the basis 
for presenting additional data about the schools in these cities. In Table 2:6 
are given certain summary ethnic and socioeconomic facts about each city that 
are not contained in the typology. 

The information given in Table 2:5 (the number of schools in each cell of 
the typology) has also been detailed somewhat and arranged on a regional basis 
in Table 2:7. In this table, the schools in each of the cells of the typology 
have been distributed by geographic area. 

From these two tabulations it is clear that, as one would anticipate, the 
socioeconomic and ethnic characteristics of students in large-city high schools 
do vary considerably from region to region. For example, upper middle-class 
schools with student bodies that are more than 80 percent white tend to occur 
more frequently in the Prairie/Western area, where cities are newer and the 
black population still relatively small. The older Northeastern cities are 
proportionately underrepresented in the same category, largely because of the 
general movement of affluent whites to suburbs. 

Schools with 21 percent and more of both whites and blacks are found mainly 
Northeast and North Central cities, but are seldom, if ever, found in the South- 
west, the Southeast, and Prairie/Westem areas. The heaviest clustering occurs 



Table 2:5. A Typology of Schools Based on Ethnic and Socioeconomic Factors 

with the Number and Percent of Large-City High Schools in Each Cell. 
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Oriental” schools (not in typology) 
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Table 2:6. Geographic Distribution of Cities in the Study Together 
with Certain Other Information About Them. 





Regions 


Population 


No. 


High Schools 


Percent 


Percent 


Mean 


Total No. 




and 


I960 








Black 


Spanish 


Socecon 


Schools 












Cities 


(thousands) 


-10 


11-20 


21+ 


Students 


Surnames 


Index 


in Region 




Rochester 


319 


X 






27% 


3% 


6.2 


137 


CO 

« 


Newark 


405 


X 






71 


— 


8.6 




0) 

rSi 


Buffalo 


533 




X 




35 


2 


7.9 






Boston 


697 




X 




26 


— 


6.5 






Philadelphia 


2,002 






X 


58 


2 


7.8 






New York 


8,000 






X 


30 


22 


8.1 






Akron 


300 


X 






25 


_ _ 


6.1 


150 


g 


Toledo 


318 




X 




26 


1 


5.4 




+3 


Columbus 


471 




X 




30 


— 


6.1 




<3 


Indianapolis 


476 




X 




33 


00 


6.2 






Pittsburgh 


604 




X 




38 


— 


6.2 






Milwaukee 


741 




X 




24 


— 


6.4 




!§ 


Cleveland 


876 




X 




34 


— 


6.4 






Detroit 


1,670 






X 


58 


— 


7.7 






Chicago 


3,550 






X 


52 


— 


7.6 






Louisville 


391 


X 






45 


— 


6.7 


66 




Kansas City 


476 


X 






45 


— 


7.0 






Cincinnati 


503 


X 






42 


— 


6.9 




1 


St. Louis 


750 


X 






63 


— 


8.4 




Pq 


Washington 


764 




X 




92 


— 


6.4 






Baltimore 


939 




X 




64 


5 


7.2 




CO 


Miami 


300 




X 




24 


14 


5.7 


94 


Norfolk 


306 


X 






39 


— 


6.2 




<3 

Q) 


Birmingham 


341 




X 




50 


— 


7.4 




rSS 


Atlanta 


488 






X 


59 


— 


7.2 




S 

5 


Memphis 


542 






X 


53 


— 


7.1 




to 


New Orleans 


628 




X 




66 


— 


7.0 






Fort Worth 


356 




X 




26 


6 


6.4 


84 


PA 


Oklahoma City 


324 


X 






19 


— 


6.9 




,1 


Phoenix 


439 


X 






16 


12 


6.2 




San Antonio 


588 


X 






15 


58 


7.3 




S 

r\ 


Dallas 


680 




X 




? 


? 


6.9 




CQ 


Houston 


938 






X 


32 


10 


6.1 






Honolulu 


300 


X 






— 


— 


4.6 


139 




Omaha 


302 


X 






17 


— 


6.1 






St. Paul 


313 


X 






7 


— 


6.1 




£ 


Portland 


328 




X 




8 


— 


5.6 




Qi 


Long Beach 


344 


X 






7 


5 


6.0 




CO 


Minneapolis 


483 




X 




7 


— 


5.9 






Denver 


494 


X 






14 


18 


4.2 




t 


Seattle 


557 




X 




10 


— 


6.0 




San Deigo 


573 




X 




12 


10 


6.6 




1 


San Francisco 


740 


X 






27 


13 


7.1 




Los Angeles 


2,479 






X 


22 


19 


5.8 





O 

ERIC 
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Table 2:7. Schools in Each Cell of the Typology Distributed by 
Geographic Region 





Cell 

Number 


No. of 
Schools 


North- 

east 


North 

Central 


Border 


South- 

east 


South- 

west 


Prairie/ 

Western 


Total 




1 


110 


8% 


17% 


5% 


19% 


15% 


36% 


100% 


80% + 
White 


2 


116 


17 


28 


5 


19 


13 


19 






3 


52 


29 


27 


16 


8 


8 


23 






4 


15 


20 


20 


— 


7 


27 


27 




61-80% 

White 


5 


39 


28 


5 


10 


15 


18 


23 






6 


43 


30 


26 


7 


12 


9 


16 




21-60% 
White & 
Black 


7 


18 


39 


33 


17 


6 


6 


— 




8 


17 


29 


32 


12 


12 


— 


12 




9 


16 


31 


44 


13 


13 


— 


— 






10 


16 


13 


44 


31 


6 


— 


6 




61% + 
Black 


11 


19 


42 


11 


16 


11 


— 


21 




12 


49 


2 


28 


22 


20 


22 


4 






13 


67 


10 


28 


13 


25 


15 


7 




Other 


14 


7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


29 


71 




Ethnic 

Mixtures 


15 


20 


30 


10 


— 


5 


15 


40 






16 


29 


69 


3 


— - 


— 


17 


10 
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with working-class, "other ethnic" schools (cell 16), 69 percent of which are in 
the Northeast and, for the most part, in New York City, largely as a result of 
the large number of Puerto Ricans in that community. 

The 20 schools in cell 15 (other-ethnic/working-clasis) , in contrast, are 
spread over nine cities and have mainly student populations that are 20-80 percent 
Puerto Rican or Spanish American* One final word about the seven schools in cell 
14 (other-ethnic/middle class)* These are all in the West. Two of these have 
substantial middle-class Oriental enrollments, while the other five are marked 
by the enrollment of significant numbers of young people from middle class Spanish 
American homes. (The schools in Honolulu would have been put in this same cate- 
gory had they been included in the typology.) 
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Part B 



Reporting the Research 



Chapter 3. 

Major Goals of City High Schools 



Once again, the selection and formulation of goals or objectives is receiv- 
ing thoughtful analysis by the educational community. And current interest in 
performance contracts and the like indicates a growing concern that educational 
goals not only be stated but, also be, in fact, reached. While, as was said in 
the introductory chapter, resources of the present study did not permit the 
gathering of data on the educational achievements of young people in large-city 
schools, cooperating administrators were asked to indicate the relative impor- 
tance given a number of goals in developing the program of their school. In 
this chapter we shall examine responses to this inquiry. 

We realize that deciding whether the purposes listed for an institution — in 
this instance, high schools in large cities — are descriptive or prescriptive or 
some of both; whether they exercise a dynamic influence on the life of the school 
or are no more than expressions of hope; whether they are commitments accepted 
by the entire staff or by only a few — these and other questions can be answered 
only by extended observation of schools in action. 

In spite of these ambiguities, we believe responses to the inquiry about 
purposes included in the questionnaire battery are significant indicators of the 
directions our city high schools and their administrators are trying to move in. 
To this end, then, principals were asked to respond to the question (G-58) , 

Given the specific current student population of your school, what priority do 
the following goals have with respect to the allocation of time, physical and 
human resources? 

. Adaptability to a changing world 

• Development of cultural appreciations, e.g., nature, music, drama, 
architecture 

• Development of sound moral and spiritual values 

• Development of positive self-concept and a facility for good human 
relations 

. Acquisition of basic skills, e.g., reading, writing, computing 

. Understanding the values inherent in the American way of life 

• Physical fitness 

• Acquisition of basic knowledge 

• Development of the skills and practice of critical intellectual 
inquiry 

• Training in the technical skills to run the country and/or development 
of appropriate talents, e.g., engineering, scientific, industrial 
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These goals were not to be ranked from 1 to 10 in order of importance. Rather, 
for each of the 10 one of the following five options was to be selected: 

Receives primary attention in this school 

Receives more than average attention 

Receives average attention 

Receives less than average attention 

Receives almost no attention 

These goal statements with one exception were essentially those used in 
earlier NASSP studies of the secondary school principalship, (The one exception 
is that the original list contained no mention of cultural appreciation.) For 
this and other reasons, these 10 objectives seemed legitimately applicable to a 
majority of schools. Responses to the question in the present study underscored 
this generalization — to all intents and purposes, the options n less than average" 
and "almost no attention" could have been omitted, since only 8 percent of all 
responses were in these two categories. 

Even though the effective range of the choices was reduced to only three 
levels, a system of weighted scores did permit some comparisons. Values from 
5 to 1 were assigned the options, with "receives primary attention" weighted 
"5." By this procedure, mean scores for all schools could be computed fo,v each 
goal as well as averages for the schools in each of the cells of the typology. 

The over-all mean score obtained was 3.65. This figure, of course, has no 
intrinsic meaning, but it can be interpreted to read that the goal with average 
priority receives "slightly better than average" attention. This seeming con- 
tradiction in all likelihood is the result of a natural tendency to give "average" 
in a context like this a slightly belittling connotation — customarily phrased as 
"only average." 

To return to the main line of the discourse, the "importance scores" for 
the 10 goals are listed in Table 3:1, together with rankings (1 to 9) of the 
comparable items for urban schools in the Report of the Senior High-School Prin- 
cipalship (page 51), and the Report of the Junior High-School Principalship (page 
54) . It is clear from this array of rankings that principals of large-city high 
schools consider academic goals (basic skills and basic knowledge) of primary 
importance, as did urban administrators a half dozen years ago. 

Basic Skills and Knowledge. Specifically, when responses to this question were 
analyzed by cells within the socioeconomic typology, it developed that "acquisi- 
tion of basic skills" was ranked either first or second by principals in 15 of 
the 16 cells. And when "basic skills/basic knowledge" are taken as a pair it 
develops that 24 of the possible first-or-second places were given to these two 
academic purposes. Evidently a few schools did"not follow this pattern. These 
schools were found in the lower half of the socioeconomic scale, but the ethnic 
composition of these schools was of various kinds. 
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Table 3:1. Relative Importance of Various Goals 
as seen by High School Principals 






Large-City Senior HS 

Schools Principalship 

Study Study 


Junior HS 
Principalship 
Study 




Importance 

Score 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Acquisition of basic skills 


4.07 


1 


1 


1 


Acquisition of basic knowledge 


4.00 


2 


2 


2 


Development of positive self- 
concept 


3.85 


3 


6 


6 


Adaptability to a changing world 3,80 


4 


7 


7 


Understanding American values 


3.72 


5 


4 


3 


Physical fitness 


3.49 


6 


8 


8 


Development of cultural 
appreciations 


3.44 


7 


- 


- 


Development of moral and 
spiritual values 


3.37 


8 


3 


4 


Development of skills of 
critical inquiry 


3.36 


9 


5 


5 


Training in skills/development 
of talents 


3.31 


10 


9 


9 



Positive Self -Concept . Although the importance assigned to "development of posi- 
tive self-concept and, , .good human relations" by the entire group of principals 
when averaged out put it in third place, there was no consensus about the relative 
significance of this educational objective. For example, the value given it by 
principals in upper-middle class, all-white schools (cell 1) puts this self- 
realization objective in sixth place in their estimation, the same rank as it 
achieved in the two earlier studies of urban principals. In contrast, the highest 
relative rankings were given this objective by principals of schools in cells 15 
and 16 — that is, schools where the economic index was low and a fifth or more of 
the students were of Spanish or Mexican American extraction. 

Because differences between successive averages in Table 3:1 are compara- 
tively small, one must be careful not to overvalue any particular rank. Nonethe- 
less, a shift from a rank of sixth in the earlier studies to third in the present 
one rather surely means thac urban schools are giving more attention to the non- 
academic needs of their students than formerly was the case, urged and forced, no 
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doubt, by events outside the school walls. And it seems reasonable to believe 
that the comparatively low value placed on the development of competence and 
sensitivity in human relations in upper-middle class white schools reflects the 
highly academic orientation of adults and young people in such schools. 

Adaptability to a Changing World. Events in the years from the early to the 
late 60 T s no doubt are also in part responsible for the improved rank of this 
goal. This conjecture is supported by a fact not evident in the table: the 
schools in cells 4, 5, 6, and 8 placed "adaptability to a changing world" at 
rank 3 or higher. Note, now, that the first three of these categories are 
schools that are substantially white but by no means entirely so, and that in 
cell 8 are schools of mixed white and black students who come from lower-middle 
class families. Many of the schools in these four categories were, and probably 
still are, in the process of changing from almost all-white student groups as a 
result of desegregation policies or other population changes. While much more 
than the schools are changing, it is easy to see why principals and their associ- 
ates jin these schools-in-transition should be unusually aware of the need for 
adaptability to a changing world. 

Understanding American Values . Its very average rank of fifth and mean "impor- 
tance score" very close to the average of all responses to all items may seem 
just what one would expect, since for generations everyone has agreed that good 
citizenship ought to be a concern of every school. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that beneath this very average average 
are some strikingly different points of view about this responsibility of city 
high schools. For instance, principals in predominantly black middle and upper- 
middle class schools rank this goal third in significance (cell 10); in schools 
with upper-class black the rank is one notch higher than that. The same better- 
than-average endorsement of this goal also characterizes responses from middle- 
and lower-class all-white schools (cell 3). But the picture is quite the reverse 
when one looks at schools that serve these same lower economic strata but have 
a substantially black student body. Schools in this category (cell 9) give 
higher ratings to eight other purposes. And among all-black working class schools 
(cell 13) the ranking is only seventh. 

It is reasonable to believe that these quite noticeable differences among 
groups of schools in the typology is the result of or a concomitant of the un- 
certainties and criticisms one hears voiced in many quarters regarding tradi- 
tional values in our society. One can also conjecture that educators working 
in schools serving large numbers of black young people have concluded that, for 
the moment, other matters must be attended to before an understanding of the 
values inherent in American life can be effectively developed. 

Physical Fitness . Responses to this responsibility of the secondary school re- 
vealed little that is new or unexpected, although its somewhat higher ranking 
in the present study than in the earlier ones in all likelihood reflects a some- 
what enlarged concern on the part of schools in crowded and economically under- 
privileged areas for the well-being of their students and of the community as a 
whole. Evidence of this is the fact that administrators of black, lower-class 
schools ranked this goal higher than the group as a whole, while principals in 
predominantly white high status schools gave physical fitness a relatively low 
rating. 
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Cultural Appreciations . What the development of an appreciation of the cultural 
worth of such activities as music, dramatics, and architecture means to a school 
seems to be related to some extent to the kinds of students and community it 
serves. To illustrate, middle- and upper-middle-class predominantly white schools 
(cells 1, 2, 4 and 5) gave this educational objective a ranking score that matches 
the average for all schools — seventh, that is. But lower-middle and working class 
schools that are also predominantly white put it at the very bottom of their lists 
of goals. 



Here, as in the case of "understanding American values," the situation is 
reversed when substantially black schools are considered. That is to say, among 
upper-status black schools (cell 10) cultural interests ranks ninth, while among 
less-than-middle-class black schools (cells 11 and 12) the rank is fifth. 



1 



Some of this variation in the perceived importance of cultural development 
as a school responsibility presumably is related to the contemporary interest in 
recognizing the contributions of minority cultures to our pluralistic society. 

But it is possible that, at least among black schools, the pursuit of this objec- 
tive takes different forms, depending on the socioeconomic levels of the students. 



In thinking about the relatively low value placed on this goal by lower-class 
white schools one cannot help but wonder whether this is a carry-over of the sterei 
type that culture is for the upper classes or that for urban young people with thi; 
kind of background other purposes are overpowering in their pressure for attention- 
a pressure which is not modified by any inherently culturally-deprived objective, 
as is the case with "black studies" in black schools. 



Moral and Spiritual Values . The comparatively low level of importance, as indi- 
cated by its average weighted score, assigned the development of sound moral and 
spiritual values very probably is produced in part by some of the same present-day 
questioning that was noted in the discussion of values in American society. It 
seems equally likely that the inability of schools over the years to develop 
effective methods for stimulating the developing of a sound value pattern among 
young people may account for this. Paradoxical as it may seem, this comparatively 
low rating of the educational objective in 1969 as compared with the ratings given 
it in the early 60 ’s may be a consequence of a more realistic appraisal by city 
school people of what actually is possible. If this is the case, the shift in 
ranking may be an encouraging sign that at some point soon the promotion of sound 
value patterns may become something more than an educator’s pious hope. 



Critical Intellectual Inguvry. The average weighted score for the goal of devel- 
oping competence in intellectual inquiry places it far down the list, but this is 
an instance where an average conceals rather than reveals the truth of the matter. 
Ratings given by administrators in high-status, largely -white schools (cells 1 and 
4) put this objective close to the top of their lists — "importance score" of 4 — 
and averages from the high-status, largely-black (cell 10) averaged nearly as 
high. At the other extreme, the average importance score dropped to 2.94 for 
schools in cell 13 (working class, mostly black) — -a score well into the "less 
than average attention" category. 



Undoubtedly, the high value assigned this objective in upper-class schools 
of all kinds is another indication of the academic college preparatory orienta- 
tion of schools of all kinds that enroll young people from well-to-do families. 
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At the risk of seeming to editorialize, one cannot keep from observing an in- 
consistency when the acquisition of basic academic knowledge and skills tops 
the list in importance in the eyes of almost all principals in large-city high 
schools, while the productive intellectual use of these competencies through 
critical inquiry just makes the "top ten*" (Much the same condition aimost 
certainly prevails in high schools in other kinds of communities.) This situ- 
ation is particularly noteworthy in view of the emphasis that has been given to 
the "inquiry method" and such in all of the new curriculum patterns that have 
been worked out in the last dozen or so years. 

Occupational Education , Schools with students from the highest socioeconomic 
levels and those serving young people from the least privileged backgrounds tend 
to place more emphasis than do others on the developments of occupational skills 
and related competencies. Meanings, however, are different in these two cases; 
in the first reference is mainly to pre-professional studies, while in the latter 
instance the reference is more commonly to preparation for employment directly 
on leaving school. The highest rating by any subgroup was a six from the 
ethnically -mixed, working-class schools (cell 9). 



Some Generalizations 

In the foregoing discussion, the 10 goals have been considered individually. 
But among the 10 there are relationships that represent four basic dimensions of 
a secondary school program: (1) the cognitive-academic; (2) the affective- 

particularistic; (3) the socio-civic; and (4) the economic or occupational. The 
members of these four constellations of related education purposes and the average 
weighted score for each constellation are shown in Table 3:2. The scores as such 

Table 3:2. Average Importance Score for Each 
of Four Groups of Educational Goals 

Average 

Goal Importance Score 

Cognitive-Academic 

3.81 

Basic Skills , Basic Knowledge , Critical Inquiry 
A ffective-Particularistic 

3.71 

Self -Concept, Adaptability, Physical Fitness 
Socio-Civic 

3.51 

Inherent Values, Cultural Appreciation, Moral 
and Spiritual Values 

Socioeconomic 

3.31 

Training and Talents 
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have no intrinsic meaning, as has been remarked before, They do, however, indi- 
cate the relative importance that large-city schools attach to these four basic 
elements describing their obligations to students and community. 

The weighted scores in each of the 16 categories of schools were studied 
to determine the range of scores and the location of this range within the maxi- 
mum 1-5 distribution. One outcome of this analysis is especially worth noting. 
The schools in four of the cells exhibited a special response pattern. These 
are the three groups of ethnically-balanced schools (cells 7, 8, 9) and lower- 
class, almost all-white ones (cell 6). In the case of all four, their top scores 
were lower than the average top score and their lowest scores were below the 
average low score. These are the schools in which there have been the most 
changes recently in the ethnic composition of their student bodies, In other 
words, these schools, more than many other kinds, have been in a position to test 
and redefine the power of the schools to reach broad educational objectives in 
a complex society. 



Chapter 4. 

Structure and Organization of City High Schools 



There are many ways in which high schools in large cities differ from most 
other high schools in the United States, but probably no difference is more 
striking than that of size. In its 1961 statistical report, the U.S. Office of 
Education revealed that 88 percent of the secondary schools in this country had 
enrollments of less than 1,000, while not even one school in a hundred (0.7 per- 
cent) had student bodies numbering 2,500 or more* In contrast, only 11 percent 
of the large-city high schools in the present study reported enrollments of less 
than 1,000, while 27 percent enrolled 2,500 or more. These comparative figures 
are shown in Table 4:1. 



Table 4:1. Enrollments of All U.S. Secondary Schools 
Compared with the Large-City High Schools 

All U.S. Schools* Large-City Schools (1969) 
Less than 1,000 88% 11% 

1,000 to 2,499 11 -62 

2,500 and above 1 27 

N = 24,226 N - 670 

* All figures for U.S . schools adapted from U.S. Dept, 
of Healthy Education y and Welfare y U.S. Office of Educa - 
tion y "Statistics of Education in the United States" 1958 - 
59 series^ Humber ly "Public Secondary Schools." These 
statistics include junior high schools. 



While it is widely recognized that the external or community environments 
of the schools in our large cities are radically different from those found in 
most other American communities, it is evident from these data that the internal 
or organizational environments of education are also noticeably different in the 
large-city high schools. These schools are seldom as small as the minimum size 
of 750 studied by Conant, but almost half of them (47 percent) exceed his ceiling 
of 2,000 students. It is possible that high schools face a number of special 
problems that affect education when certain enrollment sizes are exceeded. What- 
ever these special problems may be, they are sure to be experienced by a great 
majority of the students, teachers, and administrators in the secondary schools 
in our large cities . 



* Although nationwide data in 1969 would probably show somewhat higher 
percentages for larger schools, the predominance of comparatively smaller 
schools would certainly still be evident. 
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Grade-Level Patterns 

The large-city high schools also differ from most other high schools in the 
United States in the range of grade levels they serve. The traditional four- 
year program for grades 9 through 12 was the pattern in 94 percent of the nation’s 
high schools in 1920, but this proportion decreased markedly during the succeeding 
years. By 1964, only 40 percent of all high schools in this country were of the 
four-year, 9-through-12 variety. In this same period of about 45 years, the per- 
cent of all high schools containing the six school years from 7 through 12 in- 
creased from 6 percent to 29 percent. But the six-year school has had compara- 
tively little appeal in our large cities and, as can be seen in Table 4:2, the 



Table 4:2. Percentage Distribution of All U.S. Secondary Schools 
(1964) and of Large-City High Schools (1969) by Years 
and Grade Levels Included* 



Grade Levels 


All U.S. Schools 


Large-City Schools 


4 years, 9 through 12 


40% 


43% 


3 years, 10 through 12 


31 


41 


6 years, 7 through 12 


29 


11 ' 


Other 




5 




N = 17,783 


N = 654 



* Statistics computed from figures in U.S . Department of Health * 
Education and Welfare* U.S . Office of Education * " Digest of Educational 
Statistics . " 



four-year, 9-through-12 grouping of school grades is still the favorite in urban 
communities. It is evident from these figures that large-city high school student 
bodies contain even larger numbers of young people in the late teens than general 
enrollment figures, such as those in Table 4:1, suggest. 

When the grade-level patterns of the large-city high schools we are studying 
are examined, differences from city to city, of course, appear; but more inter- 
esting are the differences in relative frequency of various forms of organization 
from region to region. These differences, which can be observed in Table 4:3, 
are most strikingly illustrated by the comparison of cities in the Northeast, where 
78 percent of the schools have four-year programs, with those in the Prairie/ 
Western area, where almost the same percent are of the senior high, three-year 
variety. The six-year schools are relatively more common in cities in the South- 
east, Southwest, and Border areas, where schools also tend to be somewhat smaller 
than in the other three regions. These regional tendencies in matters of size 
and grade organization presumably are largely the results of historic and related 
considerations that vary from one part of the country to another. 
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Table 4:3. Percentage Distribution of Grade-Level Ranges 
of Large-City High Schools by Geographic Region 



Region 


4 years 
9-12 


3 years 
10 - 12 


6 years 
7-12 


Other 


No. of 
S :hools 


Northeast 


78% 


10% 


8% 


3% 


135 


North Central 


61 


32 


6 


1 


150 


Border 


41 


45 


7 


7 


56 


Southeast 


21 


56 


20 


2 


93 


Southwest 


29 


34 


16 


20 


84 


Prairie/Western 


13 


76 


10 


1 


136 










TOTAL 


654 



Our data revealed no consistent relationship between size of school and 
ethnic or socioeconomic composition of the student body. However, there is a 
strong tendency for high schools serving areas in the higher socioeconomic 
brackets to have three-year senior high schools and for those located in the 
communities at the lower end of the socioeconomic scale to continue in the tra- 
ditional four-year, 9- through-12 pattern. 

Holding Power of City High Schools 

The ability of large-city high schools to maintain a high level of attendance 
among the student populations they serve — on a daily and on a long-term basis — is 
very strongly related to both socioeconomic and ethnic factors. Table 4:4 dis- 
tributes all of the schools in the study on the basis of average-daily-attendance 



Table 4:4. Relative Frequency of Various Average Daily 

Attendance Rates Among Large-City High Schools 

Average Daily Percent High Schools 

Attendance Rate Reporting This Rate 



96 - 100% 7% 

91 - 95 41 

81 - 90 39 

71 - 80 10 

- 70 
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rates. These figures, general as they are, are noteworthy for they indicate that, 
on any given day, one student in every 10 is not in school in at least half of our 
large-city high schools. 

But the data on holding power take on substantially greater meaning when 
they are examined in the light of the typology developed for this report. Table 
4:5 shows the fraction of schools in each of the 16 cells that have an average 
daily attendance rate of 91 percent or higher .* The highest rate of attendance 
is in white schools where students come from upper-middle-class surroundings. 

But this high rate of 85 percent shrinks to a mere 48 percent in white schools 
that serve working-class families. This same sharp drop in rate of attendance 
can be observed in all except one of the six major ethnic groups . 

A similar relationship shows up when the table is looked at row by row. As 
one moves from "white" toward "black” in any row the percents decline » though they 
tend to become stabilized at about the point where the mixed black and white schools 
are reached. 

Although a full interpretation of these data is difficult to make with the 
data available, it can be said that, whatever the problems that are created by 
low daily attendance rates , these are experienced with increasing frequency as 
either the socioeconomic backgrounds of students become lower or as the proportions 
of non-white students become higher. But neither of these factors by itself will 
assure a high attendance rate. In schools as they now exist, it seems to be most 
often promoted by a combination of much whiteness and at least an above average 
amount of affluence on the part of the student body. 

We hasten to make an important comment on this last observation. We have 
absolutely no reason to believe that the relationships we have shown here are of 
a cause-and-effect nature. The fact that, for example, 16 percent of the mostly- 
black lower-middle/working-class schools (cell 12) are able to hold their average 
daily attendance at a 90 percent or better rate demonstrates that the influences 
of ethnicity and economics on school attendance are not insuperable. But be this 
as it may, schools in our large cities must deal with young people as they are — 
and in many of our inner-city, mostly-black communities school is not where they 
are a great deal of the time. 

Another indicator of the relative holding power of schools is, of course, 
the dropout rate. Our questionnaire asked respondents to indicate the proportion 
of students enrolled at some time in the class of 1968 who were later classified 
as dropouts. The basic pattern produced by responses to this item is very similar 
to that produced by the average daily attendance rates, as is evident from a com- 
parison of Tables 4:5 and 4:6. In general, the dropout rate goes up as one moves 
across Table 4:6 from left to right and from top to bottom, except that there is 
very little variation on an ethnic basis at the working-class level. (In the 
entire group of 670 schools, 38 percent reported dropout rates of five percent or 
less, but seven percent said they lost as many as one students in every four.) 



* For this table the cutting point was set at 91 percent because by so 
doing the socioeconomic and ethnic differences stand out so dramatically. 
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While it is by no means a hard and fast rule, it does appear that much of 
the time in large cities fewer whites plus fewer family resources means less 
schooling. 

Variation in Attendance Areas 



Although the neighborhood school and the question of whether to bus students 
to schools in neighborhoods where they do not reside have been and still are sub- 
jects of heated controversy, enrollment criteria for the large-city schools do 
not vary appreciably according to socioeconomic or ethnic characteristics of the 
attending students. Among all the schools, 42 percent reported that their enroll- 
ments were based on definite attendance areas that were geographically contiguous; 

31 percent reported attendance areas plus some open enrollment options from other 
areas; and 16 percent said they had city-wide enrollment policies. The remaining 
11 percent were spread almost evenly among those with attendance areas not geo- 
graphically contiguous (4 percent), or some other options (7 percent). ■ * 

Enrollment criteria do tend to vary somewhat in different regions of the 
country, but these differences are not as large as one might expect. As can be 
seen in Table 4:7, neighborhood enrollment is most common in schools in the Prairie/ 
Western group of schools, although it appears very nearly as frequently among North 
Central high schools. The practice of supplementing geographic attendance areas 
with some open enrollment options are proportionately most frequent in schools in 
the Southeast area, where 44 percent of the schools indicated they operated in this 
manner. Enrollment on a city-wide basis is relatively most frequent in high schools 
in large cities in the Southwest and the Border groups. The high figure under 
"Other" for the Northeast is largely accounted for by the use of competitive ex- 
aminations in some of the older Northeastern cities. 



Table 4:7. Schools in the Six Geographic Regions Distributed by Frequency 
of Use of Various Criteria for Enrollment in the Region 





Geographically 

Contiguous 


Northeast 


26% 


North Central 


51 


Border 


41 


Southeast 


28 


Southwest 


42 


Prairie/Western 


56 


All Schools 


42% 



0 




Some 

Open 

Area 


City- 

Wide 

Open 


Area Not 
Contiguous 


Other 


No. of 
Schools 


27% 


17% 


9% 


21% 


137 


32 


8 


3 


6 


150 


20 


30 


5 


5 


66 


44 


25 


2 


1 


94 


25 


32 


- 


- 


84 


35 


3 


2 


3 


139 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


31% 


16% 


4% 


7% 


670 
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The School Day 

A large majority (69 percent) of large-city high schools operate on a 
single-session basis. However, a substantial fraction (16 percent) run with 
double sessions. And about one in every seven (15 percent) among ur^an high 
schools are forced to operate three or more sessions each day. There is a 
tendency, though neither a very strong nor consistent one, for schools serving 
lower socioeconomic populations to operate on a multiple-session basis more often 
than those in communities higher up the socioeconomic ladder. 

As could be anticipated, the number of teaching periods in the school day 
is positively correlated with the number of sessions per day. Consequently and 
in the light of the observation in the previous paragraph, there is a tendency 
for those schools that draw their students largely from the lower socioeconomic 
categories to have more teaching periods in the day than do schools with different 
student bodies. 

The relative frequency with which various numbers of periods are employed 
by schools in the study population as a whole is shown in Table 4:8. 



Table 4:8. Schools Distributed on the Basis of 
Number of Teaching Periods Per Day 



No. of 
Periods 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 or more 



Percent of 
Schools 

5% 

33 

21 

10 

13 

9 

9 



Approximately one-third (35 percent) of the large-city high schools reported 
that their physical facilities were below what could reasonably be expected in 
terms of the district's financial ability . Almost as many ( 31 percent) said 
they had been substantially constrained during the past five years in designing 
new educational programs by limitations in their physical facilities. Further- 
more, 14 percent of the respondents said their schools' physical facilities were 
severely inadequate for presenting an appropriate program . However, it is note- 
worthy that no strong or systematic relationship seems to exist between these 
responses and the ethnicity and socioeconomic characteristics of students attending 
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the schools. Hence, if indeed objective differences exist in general physical 
facilities as related to social factors, respondents must have obscured these 
differences by tempering their expectations in keeping with the social environ- 
ments in which their schools operate. 

Some interesting differences were reported in the adequacy — more often, the 
inadequacy — of facilities available for specialized aspects of the instructional 
program. In general, schools indicated that their plant and equipment were much 
more nearly adequate for the traditional academic programs than for offerings in 
vocational, industrial arts, and fine arts areas. The frequency with which in- 
adequate facilities were reported in various instructional fields are as follows: 

48 percent in vocational or occupational subjects 

43 industrial arts programs 

25 science fields 

24 foreign languages 

19 percent in social sciences 

As with facilities in general, these inadequacies in particular aspects of 
the school’s instruction are not related consistently to either dimension of our 
basic typology. To be sure, 56 percent of the mostly-black, working-class schools 
did report inadequate vocational facilities — but so did 56 percent of the mostly- 
black, middle-class schools and 54 percent of the mostly-white, upper-middle-class 
schools. Much the same condition exists with respect to provisions for industrial 
arts programs, where 58 percent of the mostly-black, working-class schools and 52 
percent of the working-class, other-ethnic schools noted inadequacies — but 46 per- 
cent of the upper-middle-class white and largely-white schools made a similar 
appraisal of their industrial arts set-up. 

These findings are not surprising in view of the very substantial expense 
that school systems must absorb in order to provide really satisfactory modern 
equipment and sufficient space, along with trained personnel, for industrial arts 
and vocational education programs. One might wish to argue that inadequacy of 
certain types of specialized facilities is more costly to the society if it occurs 
in one type of school than in another because occupational recruitment patterns 
differ markedly from one type of school to another. But, we repeat, our data do 
not suggest that there is any subjective sense of inadequacy of facilities among 
respondents in different types of schools that varies systematically in relation 
to type of school. 

Overcrowding is commonly cited as a problem in many school systems, and the 
large-city high schools are no exception, since most of them indicated overcrowding 
to some extent. 



22 percent 


100 or fewer 


too 


Kinny 


students 


32 


101 - 500 


too 


many 


students 


10 


501 - 1,000 


too 


many 


students 
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5 percent 1,001 - 1,500 too many students 

3 percent 1,501 or more too many students 

But alongside these schools that have more students than spaces and places 
for them must be put the 26 percent of the large-city high schools w'ao said in 
1969 that their enrollment was below their stated capacity. On a regional basis, 
overcrowding is least frequent in secondary schools in cities in the Southwest 
C 44 percent incidence of less-than-capacity enrollments) . It is most common in 
the Northeast, where 36 percent of the schools were over-occupied to the extent 
of 501 or more students. 





Chapter 5. 

Staff Characteristics in Large-City High School s 



The median number of credentialed or certified personnel — which does not 
include paraprofessionals , teacher aides, clerical assistants, and so on — in 
the schools in our study was 97. Only a tenth of the schools reported staffs 
of 50 or fewer, while in 13 percent of the schools the number exceeded 150. 

Staffs tended to be somewhat larger in schools serving students with higher 
socioeconomic status and in schools with larger proportions of non-whites, but 
these relationships were not entirely consistent. Regional differences in the 
matter of staff size were negligible. 

The racial and ethnic characteristics of the schools staffs usually reflected- 
though often in only a limited way — the characteristics of the student body, but 
the proportion of black staff members tended to lag far behind as. the proportion 
of black students in our large-city schools has grown. Using "81 percent or more” 
as the criterion to indicate "almost entirely white or black," 

37 percent of the schools had student bodies that were almost entirely white 

but 64 percent had staffs that were almost entirely white . 

At the other end of the ethnic range, 

19 percent of the schools had student bodies that were almost entirely black 

but only 8 percent had staffs that were almost entirely black . 

In Table 5:1 are shown the percent of schools in each cell of the typology 
with almost entirely white staffs. It is not surprising to see that in all of the 
categories where white students are predominant in the student body large majori- 
ties of these schools have predominantly white staffs (cells 1-6) . And there are 
only three groups of schools — three of the four cells (10, 12, 13) where black 
students are in the majority 5 — where "almost entirely white" staffs are not the 
common thing. 

Comparable data on the employment of a significant minority (21 percent or 
more) of black staff members are presented in Table 5:2. Here, too, it is evident 
that significant minorities of black credentialed personnel are seldom employed 
except in schools where student bodies are largely black. 

It is worth noting that while it might be expected that white teachers would 
resist assignments to schools that serve predominantly black young people, the 
fact is that a majority of teachers in such schools are white. It is clear from 
these facts that young people in large-city high schools are seldom taught or 
supervised by black staff members unless they are attending a school where the 
student body is by a large majority black. 

A region-by-region breakdown of the schools shows (Table 5:3) that Northeast 
and Prairie/Wes tern schools had much heavier concentrations of predominantly white 
faculties than did other geographic areas, while schools in the Border category 
show more often than others a significant minority of black staff members. It 
is especially interesting that the North Central schools had significant numbers 



Table 5:1. Percent of Schools With Almost Entirely 
White Staffs (81 Percent or More} 
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Table 5:2. Percent of Schools In Which 21 Percent 
or More of the Staff Were Black 
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of blacks on their staffs about as frequently as did schools in southern cities, 
while the Northeast remained largely white in its staffing patterns. 



Table 5:3, Proportions of Large-City High Schools in Each 
Region with Selected Staff Characteristics 





81 Percent 
or more 
White Staff 


21 Percent 
or more 
Black Staff 


Majority 
with only 
B.A. Degree 


11 or more 
Paraprof ess ionals 


Northeast 


84% 


9% 


8% 


54% 


North Central 


63 


35 


55 


48 


Border 


44 


56 


38 


18 


Southeast 


64 


33 


79 


14 


Southwest 


64 


32 


56 


14 


Prairie/Wes tern 


78 


13 


40 


53 



Another interesting regional differential that appears in Table 5:3 is the 
overwhelming number of schools in the Northeast in which a majority of the staff 
have academic preparation beyond a bachelor’s degree. This may reflect a market 
condition peculiar to that area or the more frequent use in that part of the 
country of advanced degrees for certification and promotion. It is probably more 
than coincidence that 92 percent of the Northeast large-city schools have staff 
majorities with training beyond the bachelor’s level while only 9 percent of 
these schools have significant minorities of blacks on their faculties. 

Overall, only 7 percent of the schools reported having as many as 10 percent 
of their credentialed staff with less than a bachelor’s degree, and 32 percent of 
the schools stated that a majority of their staff had at least a master’s degree 
or its equivalent. Thus, the large-city high school staff member without a 
four-year college degree is rare today, and there are many schools in which the 
majorities of the credentialed staff have completed a considerable amount of 
graduate study. In fact, in about one school out of every four more than 10 
percent of the staff had at least a 60-point graduate degree, diploma, or the 
equivalent. These levels of degree attainment by staff are not systematically 
related to the socioeconomic and ethnic characteristics of the students. 



Staff Composition 

Virtually all of the large-city high schools can count on continuous service 
from large proportions of their certified staff, though some reported that sizable 
proportions were new to their schools in the 1968-69 school year. For example, 

60 percent of the schools said their turnover in that year had been 15 percent or 
less, but another 12 percent of the schools had had to find a replacement for at 
least one in every four staffers. 
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Most of the schools stated that they had on-site full-time support personnel 
such as curriculum coordinators, assistant principals of curriculum, department 
chairmen, librarians, and there was some indication of the use of part-time per- 
sonnel such as helping teachers and part-time department heads. A majority of 
the schools had six or fewer full-time and two or fewer part-time support per- 
sonnel. However, 18 percent of the schools employed 15 or more full-time staff 
members of this kind, and 8 percent reported 15 or more part-time . 

Despite considerable variation in these and other personnel statistics, 
only 4 percent of the principals felt their staff was greatly inadequate in 
number to provide the current student body educational experiences appropriate 
to the satisfactory implementation of the school’s curriculum. However, an 
additional 41 percent indicated that their present staff numbers were inadequate. 
When asked to indicate the extent of the increase in staff size that would be 
reasonable and satisfactory for remedying this in adequacy, the vast majority 
of administrators estimated 10 percent or less. But 103 of the 670 principals 
reported that more than a 10 percent increase in the number of personnel would 
be necessary to provide really adequate staffing. 

None of the variations in the employing of credentialed staff members was 
strongly or systematically related to either of the dimensions of our typology or 
to the distribution of schools on a regional basis . 

However, in the case of one category of non-credentialed staff members— the 
paraprofessionals , who have emerged on the educational scene in increasing numbers 
in recent years — there is a relationship to both ethnic and socioeconomic factors. 
This can be seen from an examination of Table 5:4, in which the frequency with 
which 11 or more paraprofessionals are employed is given. While more than a 
third of all the 670 high schools have at least 11 paraprofessionals on their 
staffs, the frequency runs above this average most often in the case of schools 
at the lower end of the socioeconomic scale. A possible explanation for this re- 
lationship may be the greater availability of special federal funds for aiding 
underprivileged students which have been applied in this way. This possibility, 
however, does not explain the ethnic relationship, though somewhat irregular, 
which shows a fall-off in the case of schools with the highest proportion of black 
students. 



Table 5:5. Frequency of Various Teacher-Student Ratios 
in Large-City Schools 

Relative 

Ratio Frequency 





- 1:20 


15% 


1:21 


- 1:25 


43 


1:26 


-1:30 


33 


1:31 


- 1:35 


8 


1:36 


_ 


1 



0 
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When the schools are studied on a regional basis, it develops that parapro- 
fessionals are far more prevalent in the three geographical groups that range 
across the top of the country — Northeast, North Central, and Prairie/Western — 
than in the three more southern areas. 

The what and why of teacher-student ratios have: long been a subject for 
debate, but in general the number of students per teacher has been getting lower 
in schools throughout the United States. The situation in this regard among 
large-city high schools in 1968-69 is shown in Table 5:5^ 

The appearance of favorable ratios was very strongly related to the socio- 
economic characteristics of students as shown in Table 5 :•'*>. Unexpectedly, the 
more favorable teacher-student ratios were found most frequently in the lower 
socioeconomic areas . This was our first unambiguous evidence of the impact of 
poverty aid to urban schools. It seems highly unlikely that such a relationship 
would have been revealed had a similar set of questions been asked of large-city 
school personnel as recently as five years ago. 

Teacher Turnover 

Beginning teachers are seldom found in substantial numbers in city schools. 

The situation in 1968-69 in the faculties of the 670 large-city high schools was 

68 percent of the schools had 10 percent or fewer beginners 

24 percent had 11-20 percent beginners 

8 percent had 21 percent or more beginners . 

Complementing these facts is that about a quarter of the schools said a majority 

of their teachers had had more than 10 years of teaching experience. Evidently, 
high schools in large cities characteristically have faculties made up predomin- 
antly of highly experienced teachers . 

In addition to securing teachers with substantial experience^ most schools 
can count on a cadre of teachers trained to handle the instructional areas to 
which they are assigned, judging from the fact that 90 percent of the schools re- 
port that 5 percent or less of their teachers are teaching subjects outside their 
major or minor fields. However, when one considers the large numbers of students 
involved, the fact that at least one teacher in 20 is teaching a subject that was 
neither his major nor his minor field in a tenth of the high schools in large cities 
is disturbing . 

A majority of the schools in our study have teacher turnover rates of 10 per- 
cent or less, but in about one school in every five a sixth or more of the faculty 
is new to that school each year. The distribution of turnover rates for the 670 
schools is given in Table 5:7. 
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Table 5:7. Average Teacher Turnover Rates 
in Large-City High Schools 

Turnover Frequency 

Rate Among Schools 





- 5% 


25% 


6 


- 10 


33 


11 


- 15 


22 


16 


- 20 


11 


21 




8 



Teacher satisfaction or dissatisfaction is commonly considered to have a 
noticeable influence on the rate of emigration of teachers from a school. We 
have used an annual turnover rate of 16 percent as a cutting point to construct 
Table 5:8 in which are given the frequency of this rate of turnover in each of 
the 16 cells of the typology along with the frequency with which teacher dis- 
satisfaction was reported as a major factor contributing to turnover. The strong 
relationship between teacher turnover and both ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds 
of student bodies is easily seen in the data given in this table. The parallel 
between turnover and presumed teacher dissatisfaction is also clear. 



Student Personnel Services 

Virtually all of the large-city schools employ at least one full-time 
counselor, but the median number of counselors is only four . And only one in 
20 of the schools has as many as 10 full-time counselors on its staff. An addi- 
tional 42 percent of the schools employ at least one part-time counselor, but these 
part-time employees seldom comprise the equivalent of more than one full-time coun- 
selors have proper credentials and presumably are satisfactorily prepared for their 
duties. The real problem is the lack, in most city high schools, of a sufficient 
number of counselors to permit the kind of advising that is currently considered 
good educational practice. 

It is clear from the figures in Table 5:9 that the counselors in city high 
schools typically have what can only be considered extremely large numbers of 
students for whom they are responsible — the counselors in more than half the 
schools have at least 400 students assigned to them! There is some tendency for 
the counselor-student ratio to be more favorable in the lower socioeconomic area 
schools, but this is not nearly as pronounced as the relationship with teacher- 
student ratio. Not surprisingly, when asked to choose among eight alternatives 
for improving the effectiveness oi: the counseling programs in their schools, a 
large majority of the principals said a reduction in the number of students per 
counselor would have a very positive and significant effect. The provision of 
additional clerical help was viewed as having a similar positive potential for 
improving counseling in 48 percent of the schools. And 31 percent of the admin- 
istrators thought that having only full-time counselors would be highly beneficial. 



O 




Table 5:8. Frequency with Teacher Turnover of 16 Percent or More, Reported Together 

with Frequency with Which Teacher Dissatisfaction was a Contributing Factor* 
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* This table to be read as follows: In cell 3, 10 percent of the schools reported an annual 

turnover rate of at least 16 percent, and 19 percent of the schools in this cell reported teacher 
dissatisfaction a contributing factor in teacher turnover. 
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Table 5:9. Relative Frequency of Various Counselor-Student 
Ratios in Large-City High Schools 

C ouns elo r-S tudent Frequen cy 

Ratios Among School s 



- 1:199 


5% 


1:200 - 1:299 


13 


1:300 - 1:399 


28 


1:400 - 1:499 


29 


1:500 - 1:599 


12 


1:600 - 1:699 


5 


1:700 - 


7 



Other alternatives such as salary adjustments, assigning counselors to families 
rather than to students, using more paraprofessionals for informal work, incor- 
porating personnel from other agencies for cn-site assistance and allocating in- 
creased staff: time to evenings for closer home-school relations, while undoubt- 
edly helpful, were considered to hold far less promise than the three other 
changes noted above. 



In view of the large student-counselor ratios in most large-city high schools, 
it is not surprising that the proportions of parents seen by counselors is fre- 
quently very small. Reports on frequency of formal conferences of parents with 
at least one counselor during the school -year provided the data for Table 5:10. 

Table 5:10. Distribution of Schools in Terms of Proportion of Parents 
Having at Least One Formal Counseling Contact Per Year* 

Parents of 
Students 



in Grades 


0-10 


11-20 


21-30 


31-50 


51-100 


10 


20% 


23% 


21% 


21% 


15% 


11 


23 


23 


21 


21 


12 


12 


25 


21 


16 


23 


15 



* This table is to be read: In 20 percent of the schools, 

10 percent or fewer of parents of 10th grade students had at least 
one counseling contact per year. 
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If we take these figures and those for student-counselor ratios, we estimate 
that the typical counselor must be seeing somewhere between 80 and 120 parents 
each year. If city high school counselors also see large proportions of the 
students assigned to them, they must be extremely busy people. 

Furthermore, it appears that the role of the counselor varies considerably 
from school to school. According to our respondents, the vast majority of coun- 
selors (75 percent) spend less than 10 percent of their time on discipline. The 
amount of time spent on discipline tends to be higher in schools serving lower 
socioeconomic students, and the amount of time devoted to educational guidance 
tends to be higher in schools serving higher socioeconomic areas. Thus, while 
there is some tendency for schools in less favored socioeconomic areas to have 
better counselor-student ratios, it cannot be assumed from this that as a result 
students in these schools are receiving more educational guidance. 

In addition to counselors, most large-city high schools have a number of 
other specialists available as part of their student personnel services. But 
these are seldom employed full time, and thuy usually do not have their offices 
at the school. (An exception to this is a full-time, non-teaching, nurse, a 
full-time staff member in 55 percent of the schools.) 

A number of these specialists and the frequency of their connections with 
the schools are presented in Table 5:11. None of these types of specialists is 
found significantly more or less frequently in high or low socioeconomic area 
schools or in those serving specific ethnic groups. 

Table 5:11. Frequency with Which Various Types of Student Personnel 
Specialists Are Available to Large-City High Schools 





Full-time 
on Site 


Part-time 
on Site 


On Call or 
by Referral 


Not 

Available 


Psychologist 


2% 


13% 


71% 


14% 


Speech Therapist 


3 


43 


36 


13 


Audiometrist 


1 


16 


57 


26 


Home Counselor 
or Social Worker 


13 


24 


37 


26 


Psychiatrist 


1 


2 


63 


34 



0 



Chapter 6. 

The Curriculum 



The picture of the curriculum in large-city high schools which is drawn by 
replies to the questionnaire is pretty much without surprises. For example, high- 
status schools* generally have more curriculum elements that are directly related 
to college admission than do low-status schools. A specific case of this gener- 
alization is that high-status schools have a more extensive offering than do low- 
status ones in the foreign languages, and a larger proportion of their students 
become competent in at least one foreign language. 

A close look at Tables 6:1 and 6:2 reveals a number of other generalizations 
that are less sweeping but still of significance. For example, Latin, though by 
no means as omnipresent as it was half a century ago, remains an element in the 
curriculum of more than half of all large-city high schools — and pretty much 
without regard to the color or economic backgrounds of their student bodies. This 
comment, we hasten to add, is not intended as derogation of instruction in or 
about Latin. But the condition referred to here can be interpreted as another 
sign of the difficulties city schools have in moving away from traditional models 
in the course of their efforts to give their programs truly contemporary meaning. 



Table 6:1. Percent of Schools of Various Types Offering Certain 
Programs of Foreign Language Study 





Status 

High Low 


White 


Ethnicity 

Black Integr 


Mixed 

Spanish 


Four or more at lst-year level 


58% 


27% 


54% 


23% 


45% 


21% 


Four or more at 4th-year level 


32 


13 


31 


12 


34 


2 


Latin available 


73 


43 


66 


52 


52 


23 


French 


91 


81 


91 


86 


82 


67 


Spanish 


92 


87 


90 


90 


90 


86 


Russian 


21 


6 


29 


6 


16 


4 


Swahili 


2 


5 


1 


7 


10 


5 


More than 20 percent of students 
reach 4th-year level 


9 


3 


8 


2 


6 


3 



* In the discussion that follows some of the categories of schools will be 
combined as follows: high status — all schools in the upper-middle and middle-class 

cells; low status — all schools in the lower-middle and working-class categories; 
white — all schools in cells 1-6 (over 60 percent white); black — all schools over 
60 percent black (cells 10-13); integrated — schools that are 21-60 percent white 
and black; and mixed Spanish — all schools in categories 14-16 in the typology. 
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Code for foreign languages available: 

(L) - Latin ; (Sp) - Spanish ; (Sw) - Swahili ; (IV) - Four or more languages at 4th~year level . 
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Of the 56 "other ethnic mixtures" schools, 53 have enrollments that are made 
up in substantial part of Spanish-Ameriean or Puerto Rican students. One would 
expect, therefore, that all of these 53 would include Spanish in their foreign 
language offerings. Such, however, is not the case, for Spanish is available 
in only 48 of the 56. Swahili, the African language that has been headlined in 
many drives to enlarge the range of ethnic studies available to black students, 
still is a relatively rare member of the foreign language family in city high 
schools, and where it is included the schools are in noticeable degree blackn It 
is interesting to note, though, that none of the high-status integrated schools 
taught Swahili, at least not in 1968-69. 

The frequency with which a number of adaptations have been made in the cur- 
ricula of schools of different types is shown in Table 6:3, The contents of this 

Table 6:3. Percent of Schools of Various Types Offering 
Certain Curriculum Adaptations 

Status Ethnicity 

Mixed 





Ms h 


Low 


Wh 


B1 


Int . 


Span. 


11% or more 10th graders in Honors English 


24% 


13% 


24% 


12% 


16% 


16% 


Upward Bound Program 


34 


72 


35 


81 


69 


56 


Acceleration in cooperation wi-ch local 
college 


36 


20 


36 


17 


20 


18 


Some or many ethnic materials in curriculum 


44 


55 


44 


63 


59 


44 


31% or more 10th graders in remedial English 3 


15 


2 


19 


14 


21 


16% or more ll-I2th graders in Co-op work 
experience program 


9 


19 


11 


14 


22 


15 


31% or more ll-12th graders in occupational 
education programs 


21 


29 


19 


28 


33 


25 


21% or more students on vocational study 
trips 


28 


40 


26 


38 


37 


47 


31% or more students on cultural study 
trips 


24 


30 


23 


34 


26 


31 


11 or more culturally-oriented assemblies 


14 


24 


14 


34 


10 


16 


11 or more interschool student programs 


19 


24 


18 


35 


18 


23 


Should be more options for independent 
study, "Agree or Strongly Agree." 


55 


49 


52 


52 


5.3 


47 


Ability grouping has increased 


41 


32 


42 


29 


30 


40 


Ability grouping will increase during 
next 5 years 


27 


29 


27 


31 


14 


19 
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table are largely self-explanatory, but two or three points seem worth noting 
here. For one thing, there are some areas in which black schools tend to have 
richer instructional programs than do the white ones — they have more ethnic 
material in the curriculum, more culturally-oriented assemblies, more inter- 
school activities, and more vocationally-oriented study trips. 

The high-status and white schools report much less often than others that 
substantial numbers of their students are taking remedial work in English, but 
one can conjecture that there may be less pressure to conceal this disability 
in low-status and non-white schools (see Table 6:4). The academic orientation 
of high-status white schools is also evident in the comparatively few of them 
that have co-op work experiences available or have significant proportions of 
their upper-classmen enrolled in occupational programs (see Table 6:5). It is 
evident from this table, however, that the high-to-low, white-to-black relation- 
ship is not in this respect a completely consistent one. 



Use of New Instructional Practices 



The inquiry form asked the high school principals to indicate the extent 
to which, if at all, their schools were making use of about 30 comparatively 
new instructional practices or facilities to improve instruction. Space does 
not permit us to present here an analysis of each of these in terms of our 
typology. Nor can we show the frequency with which certain combinations of 
these appear in city schools. Nonetheless, we believe that a simple frequency 
count for each of these practices can be informative, at least with respect to 
the extent to which a number of well-thought-of curricular innovations have made 
their way into the high schools of our large cities. We have, consequently, pre- 
pared Table 6:6, which for each practice gives a percent which combines the schools 
that have that practice in operation along with those that have firm plans for 
putting it into operation. 

In addition to indicating the extent to which each of these newer practices 
were used in the school, principals were asked to select the three practices they 
believed to be of most significance in terms of n their potential for the effective 
education of students in your school, 11 and having selected three to rank them in 
order of the degree of promise they seemed to hold for that school. A "potential 
score" was developed for each practice. The nine practices receiving the highest 
potential scores are listed in Table 6:7. 

It is interesting to note that, or these nine which were voted generally the 
most promising new practices, four are well down the list in frequency of use. 

It is probable that the discrepancy is attributable largely to the greater dif- 
ficulties of all kinds that stand in the way of introducing some new practices 
that must be overcome in implementing others. For example, continuous progress 
programs, while most promising, are much more difficult to work out than are, 
say, expanded guidance services. 







Table 6:4. Percent of Schools of Various Types Providing 
Certain Levels of Instruction in English 



O 
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KEi Honors English (11 percent or more) 
RE: Remedial English (31 percent or more) 



Table 6:5. Percent of Schools of Various Types in Which More lhan 30 Percent of 
11th and 12th Graders are Enrolled in Occupational Education Programs 
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Table 6:6. Percent of Schools Either Using or with Firms Plans 
to Use Each of 32 New Curriculum Practices 





Percent Using 




Percent Using 




or Planning 




or Planning 




To Use 




To Use 


Inservice program 


79% 


Directed study 


35 


Expanded guidance services 74 


Nongraded programs 


31 


Language laboratory 


74 


Simulation or gaming 


30 


Expanded summer program 


68 


Programmed instruction 


29 


Tutoring program 


68 


Breakfast program 


26 


Instructional materials 




Flexible scheduling 


25 


center 


68 


Continuous progress 


23 


Pre-service program 


58 


Teaching machines 


22 


Teaching teams 


53 


Bilingual education 


21 


Resource center 


51 


Adult literacy courses 


21 


School-community liaison 


51 










Community cultural center 19 


TV instruction 


46 


Maternity program 


19 


Parent counseling 


45 


Honor study hall 


16 


Humanities course 


44 


School-within-a-school 


14 


Back-to-back scheduling 


39 


Telephone amplification 


10 


Independent Study 


37 


Optional attendance 


3 


Parent handbook 


36 
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Table 6:7. Certain Newer Curriculum Practices Ranked in 
Order of Potential for Improving Instruction 



Percent Schools Giving 
Practice the Indicated 



Rank in 
Frequency 
of Use* 




Level 


of Importance 


Potential 

Score** 


rracrices m uraer 
of Potential Score 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


2 


Expanded guidance services 


8.8% 


8.2% 


9.1% 


52 


8 


Team teaching 


12.0 


5.5 


3.1 


50 


6 


Instructional materials center 


6.6 


7.8 


7.4 


43 


22 


Flexible scheduling 


7.7 


5.5 


4.3 


38 


15 


Independent study 


5.2 


6.3 


5.5 


34 


5 


Tutoring program 

(other than by teachers) 


4.6 


4.3 


7.1 


30 


1 


Inservice program for teachers 


3.5 


4.5 


4.9 


26 


23 


Continuous progress 


5.8 


2.9 


1.7 


25 


18 


Nongraded programs 


5.7 


2.9 


2.3 


25 




* See Table 6:6. 

** Obtained by weighting 1st 


as 3, 


2nd as 


2, and 3rd 


as 1. 
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Chapter 7. 

The Student Activities Program 



In Chapter 8 we shall discuss at some length the nature and frequency of 
student activism in the contemporary sense of confrontation among student groups 
or between students and adults. In the present chapter, then, we shall limit 
the discussion to a few facts and comments about the student activities program 
in the more traditional sense of the phrase. 

Student activities programs differ from school to school in terms of the 
extensiveness of the program, the degree to which students are in a position to 
give direction to the program, and the proportion of the student body who par- 
ticipate in whatever activities are provided. To obtain information on these 
three topics, administrators participating in the research project were asked 
to indicate, with respect to each of 11 classes of activities, whether or not 
that kind of activity was available to students and, if so, the extent to which 
it was under student direction. 

The 11 groups of activities listed were: 

Non-interscholastic sports , intramurals 

Forms , symposia , debates 

Social events 

Awards , competi tions 

Assembly programs 

Club activities , interest groups 

Service projects benefiting students 

Service projects benefiting community 

Publications 

Selective, honor organisations 
Grade-level cabinets / councils 

Since our primary interest was in comparing practice among the 16 groups 
of schools in the typology, a comparatively simple index was worked out to show 
the extent to which these 11 kinds of activities were included in the programs 
of the schools in a specific cell. It was computed by counting up the total 
number of times the 11 activities — that is, one or more of them — were reported 
as offered and then dividing this total by the maximum possible total, which 
would be that number obtained by multiplying the number of schools by 11. It 
is evident that the index would range between 1.00 and zero. Actually, in appli- 
cation the index was computed in such fashion as to give a figure for activities 
under student direction and another figure for those not under student direction. 
The two indices can be added to provide a measure of availability without regard 




Table 7:1. Index Scores for Activities Under Student Direction and Those Under 
Adult Direction, Together with Percent of Schools in Which Half or 
More of the Students Participate in at Least One Activity 

Ethnic Characteristics of Students 
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to control. The two separate indices and the total for the schools in each of 
the cells of the typology are given in Table 7:1. 

Because the total index figures range rather narrowly (from 0.84 to 0.96) 
they may seem at first glance not to reveal any substantial differences among 
the schools of the several cells. But it does appear, on further study, that 
the range of student activities programs is somewhat more like.?y to be related 
to socioeconomic status than to ethnicity. For example, the total indices among 
high status schools are for the most part higher than for low status schools „ 

But there seems to be no similar division on a black-white basis — with one very 
interesting and not easily explained exception. Note that the total indices in 
the case of cells 7 and 8, the mixed black/white schools are reversed in compari- 
son with other ethnic columns. Off hand, we can think of no, reason why this should 
the case. 

But now when the indices in these two cells (7 and 8) are looked at in terms 
of the ratio of the student-direction index to that for adult direction, the 
schools in these two cells rank right up with those in the upper-middle-class, 
all-white category. These are the schools in which, comparatively, students seem 
to have the opportunity most frequently to direct their own affairs. How, then, 
does one explain the very low student/adult ratio in cell 4, where students are 
upper-middle-class and predominantly white and where the total index is the highest 
of the 16? A possibility is that these are schools in the process of ethnic change, 
but not very far into that process so that teachers and administrators are somewhat 
fearful of giving students too much freedom to make their own decisions. 

When it comes to the matter of the extent of student participation, it is 
apparent from other figures included in Table 7:1 that it is somewhat more likely 
that young people in high status schools with at least a fair proportion of white 
students will become involved in the activity program than students in other 
schools. But here, again, the reports for the substantially white schools (cells 
4 and 5) run counter to the generalization. Probably of more consequence than 
any differences among types of schools is the almost monotonous repetition by the 
16 groups of schools of evidence that student activities programs in large-city 
high schools, wherever they may be, do not succeed in getting much activity from 
a majority of students. This, of course, is an age-old problem and one that is 
by no means peculiar to schools in the city. These figures along with other in- 
formation do suggest, however, the appropriateness ( some would say the urgency) 
of a thorough-going review of the student activities movement, in general and in 
particular, with respect to its contributions, actual and potential, to the edu- . 
cational and social maturing of urban young people. 

The role of teacher, even in these days of negotiated contracts, involves 
responsibilities in addition to classroom teaching. One of these often is spon- 
soring and advising groups of students in formal and informal organizations. The 
school may recognize these added tasks by compensating directly through added 
salary or may compensate indirectly by reducing other responsibilities normally 
included in the definition of teacher load. Or, as many teachers can testify, the 
school may do neither. 

Regional differences in this regard are apparent in Table 7:2. Schools in 
the Northeast make comparatively infrequent use of direct payment to teachers — 
in 9 schools out of 10, a tenth or fewer teachers are receiving additional com- 
pensation for non-classroom duties. But by way of balance the schools in this 
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region rely relatively extensively on indirect forms of compensation. In many 
respects, schools in the Prairie/Western category are quite similar to those in 
the Northeast. It appears that cities in the Border states have gone farther 
than others in arranging for direct extra compensation for extra duties. Finally, 
the data indicate that rather few teachers in schools in the Southeast and the 
Southwest receive additional compensation in any form. 



Table 7:2. Relative Frequency with Which Schools, by Geographic Regions, Provide 
Compensation Directly and by Adjusted Schedule for Non-Classroom Duties 



Direct Compensation to 

0 - 10% 11% or more 

of Staff of Staff 



Adjusted Schedules for 

0 - 10% 11% or more 

of Staff of Staff 



Northeast 


90% 


10% 


48% 


50% 


Border 


73 


27 


88 


12 


Southeast 


89 


9 


86 


11 


Southwest 


84 


13 


94 


5 


North Central 


74 


23 


75 


20 


Prairie/ Wes tern 


82 


18 


58 


42 


All Schools 


82% 


17% 


71% 


27% 



We are giving no breakdown of data on this matter along socioeconomic/ethnic 
lines for the reason that the typological analysis produced no generalizations of 
consequence. This is to be expected, of course, since policies governing the com- 
pensation of staff are customarily set up on a city-wide basis, a pattern which 
offers little freedom to a school of a particular kind to make its own policy and 
determine its own practices. 

Finally, a few comments about the involvement of men and women other than those 
on the school's staff in planning and supervising student activities. Here, too, 
the socioeconomic/ethnic typology revealed nothing much except great variation. 
However, when practice was categorized by geographic regions a substantial departure 
from the average was discovered in the case of one group of schools — again, high 
schools in the Northeast. As can be seen in Table 7:3, no more than a third of all 
the schools in this part of the country are making any use of human resources beyond 
the faculty roster in developing and conducting student activities. This is in 
marked contrast with the Prairie/Westem group where the use of laymen occurs in 
three out of four of the schools. 

We take for granted that the participation of non-professional members of 
the community in educational affairs will increase. From this premise one easily 
moves to a number of specific conclusions, one being that laymen with greater 
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Table 7:3. Relative Frequency with Which Schools by Regions Involve 
Laymen in Planning and Supervising Student Activities 





Frequently 


Sometimes 


Never 


Northeast 


4% 


28% 


64% 


Border 


11 


46 


41 


Southeast 


17 


50 


33 


Southwest 


14 


43 


38 


North Central 


14 


39 


45 


Prairie/Wes tern 


19 


52 


26 


All Schools 


13% 


42% 


42% 



frequency will contribute to the developing and directing of student activities. 

But it will be interesting — and, of course, important — to see whether, in fact, 
this particular form of participation does increase. 

The reasoning that suggests caution in making a prediction takes note of 
the fact that even where community participation in educational affairs has grown, 
the professional staff largely retains. control of the educative process at the 
student-contact level. (Teacher aides, for instance, are under the direction of 
a certified teacher.) We are not arguing the merits of this condition; we merely 
note its existence. But student activities are rather different from the regular 
curriculum, at least to the extent that when activities are operating most vigor- 
ously there almost always is a struggle — usually polite and customarily disguised — 
between students and teachers to determine who really is in charge. 

We must anticipate that the extent to which students are responsible for 
their out-of-class affairs will grow, and in the process leave school authorities 
with somewhat less control over a set of school-based activities for which they 
are essentially responsible. 

Now suppose we assume the expanded use of laymen in the activities program — 
a step that will surely enlarge and enrich the resources for this program. We then 
will have what some will see as a further erosion of professional control and lead- 
ership. 

This is not a cry of alarm. Our purpose is only to note one phase of school 
life in .which, we believe, an especially promising opportunity still exists for 
honest experimentation in participation and some model-building, but an opportunity 
that the so-called normal course of events may place beyond our grasp if we do not 
exploit it soon. 
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Chapter 8. 

Student Activism and Conflict 



Student activism has many faces and its observers see it and report it in 
many different ways. To some, it is unreasonable challenge of legally constituted 
authority; to others it is a responsible expression of the young citizen's basic 
rights and privileges. There are adults who prefer to believe that if they close 
their eyes to demands of young people for a spell the demands, and the young people, 
will quiet down and go away. At the other extreme are men and women who think that 
long-term peace and social justice can be obtained by immediate and forceful acts 
of constraint. The point we want to make here is that what student activism is 
and what it means depend riot only on the act itself but also on what interpreta- 
tions the observers and those affected by he act place upon it. In consequence, 
school people when talking about and evaluating student activism in their schools 
may not all have the same kind of student behavior in mind. We believe, however, 
that we were able to gather a considerable body of meaningful information about 
student conflict in large-city schools, even when the foregoing caution is care- 
fully observed. 

Each of the schools participating in the study was asked, 

During the past two school years* has there been a conflict situation 
involving two or more groups (students -school officials) with opposing 
■ points of view that required resolution? Yes * No 

Before we screen the replies to this inquiry through our typological grid, 
we have a few comments to make about the relative likelihood of student conflict 
in various parts of the country. The ratio of "yes" replies to "no” replies was 
computed for the schools in each of the six geographic regions being used in this 
study. Among schools in the Northeast, North Central, and Prairie/Western areas, 
"yes’s" exceeded the "no T s" in the ratio of about two-to-one. Among Border schools 
the odds were about even. But for schools in the Southeast the chances of conflict 
occurring had dropped to only one-tc-two, while in the Southwest the ratio of 
"yes’s" to "no’s" was only one- to- three. There unquestionably is a geographic 
pattern here; it is quite possible that the situation is influenced in consider- 
able measure by the concentration of the larger cities in coastal and northern 
tier regions of the country. 



Frequency of Student Conflict 

And now to examine the incidence of observable student activism and conflict 
in the terms of our typology. The frequency with which schools of various types 
indicated they had been involved with student-conflict actions of some kind is 
shown in Table 8:1, which we have enlarged somewhat to include average percentages 
for larger clusters of schools. 

We conclude from these data that socioeconomic status by itself is not a 
strongly influential force in producing student conflict, for, as will be seen, 
the differences between items (a) and (b) in Table 8:1 is minor (8 percent). But 
when schools are looked at along the white-black dimension the differences are 
more noticeable and, in our opinion, are of more consequence, but the situation 
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(a) All high-status schools (cells 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 14): 51% 

(b) All low-status schools (remaining cells) : 59% 

(c) All 61 percent or more White : 49% 

(d) All 61 percent or more Black : 60% 

(e) All 21 - 60 percent White/Black 77% 
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is not what some people would have predicted. To be sure, student conflicts 
were reported as occurring more often in schools that had substantially black 
student bodies than among those largely white (Items c and d) . But the highest 
average rate of incidence was observed among what we have been calling the inte- 
grated group of schools, those with somewhere between 21 and 60 percent of both 
black and white students. 

If, now, ethnic and socioeconomic characteristics are considered simultane- 
ously some very distinctive patterns emerge. 

(1) Among the six groups of schools which are substantially white in enrollment, 
only the most minor increase in the frequency of student conflict is observ- 
able as one moves down the status scale. To all intends and purposes the 
odds in favor of the occurrence or non-occurrence throughout this set of 
schools is about 50-50, 

(2) In contrast, among the five groups of schools that are substantially black .. 
and the three that are mixed black and white , there is a marked decrease 

in the likelihood of student conflict as one moves down the status scale. 

(3) The likelihood that student activism and resulting conflict will develop is 
greatest of all in schools in which students generally are high in socio- 
e conomic status and in which many or most of the students are black . 

The noticeably higher frequency of student conflicts among all the schools 
that enroll a significant number of black students than among those largely white 
may be explained as natural corollary of social tensions everywhere seen in our 
society* But the very high rates of incidence reported by the high status black 
and integrated schools must have an additional explanation. In Table 7:1 it was 
shown that student direction of student activities was a very frequent condition 
in high-status, integrated schools. These are schools where, also, the nature of 
the student body (and maybe of the faculty as well) is in transition from what, 
in all probability, was all white to a better balance of young people of the two 
colors. But if there has not been a corresponding shift in the sharing of leader- 
ship and other forms of participation, there is likely to be trouble. 

But it seems improbable that this same combination of forces operates to 
generate student conflict in high-status, largely-black schools. Here, we con- 
jecture the level of conflict reflects the rise of black militancy in large 
cities plus the added irritation occasioned by the presence of large numbers 
of non-b lack teachers and principals. When the barn is burning, a fire is a 
fire, and the cause of it may be of little immediate interest. But the cause 
should be of much concern in planning the rebuilding. So it is with conflicts 
among students or between students and adults, where containing and moderating 
the heat of the struggle must get most attention at the moment, but where if better 
human relations are to be established the causes of the fire must be searched out 
and corrected. 



Schools where incidents of student conflict had taken place during 1967-69 
were asked to say whether certain particular factors or conditions had been 
operative. These were: 



Factors Contributing to Conflict 
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Physical confrontation among students in the school 

Physical confrontation between students and some member 
of the school staff 

Moderate damage to physical facilities of the school 

Disruption of the school* s instructional program for 
half a school day or more 

Student strike or other form of refusal to enter 
classrooms for instruction 

Picketing or protest marches during the school day 

Support of students by more than one member of the school 
staff in a role other than conciliatory 

Participation/ involvement by more than one-half of the 
student body 

Support of students by adults other than parents 

These schools were also asked what concerns or issues the students expressed in 
the conflict situation. The following possibilities were listed and principals 
were asked to check those that had been of primary or secondary concern. 

National social policy: Vietnam war > poverty y unemployment 

Special non-academic provisions for ethnic/minority groups: 
soul foody Black loungesy Malcolm X memorial 

Dress-appearance codes: hair lengthy African y mini-skirts 

Speech and press: underground publications y arm bands y 

buttons y censorship 

Teaching and learning process: **racist " teachers y tracking y 

classroom formalities 

Curriculum content: sex education y Swahiliy Black studies 

Student personnel services: detention halls y guidance 

services y regulations for tardiness 

Student relationships: white cheerleader s y segregated social 

events 

Ideology: Black is. Beautiful y America is militaristic y white 
racism 

From responses to these two inquiries several other generalizations can be derived 
about student activism in large-city high schools. 
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In undertaking to resolve the conditions that give rise to group tensions 
it is important to know to what extent the protesting group can draw on the entire 
student population for support. One set of data in Table 8:2 shows how common 
(actually, rather uncommon) it is for half or more of the student body to be behind 
the action. The frequency of this comparatively high degree of student involvement 
has some relation to the socio/ethnic circumstances, for the frequency in general 
is lowest (around 10 percent) in the upper left hand quadrant of the grid and is 
highest (more than 20 percent) among low-status schools with a significant fraction 
of black students. In this connection, it is interesting to note that in the case 
of the high-status mixed black-white schools where the incidence of student conflict 
was the highest , the figure for the involvement of a majority of the student body 
was the second lowest of all. 

How often protesting students had the active support of some of the adults 
on the school’s staff is also shown in Table 8:2. (The reader is reminded that 
the percents given in this table are based on the number of schools that reported 
instances of conflict, approximately 350 of the 670 schools in the study population. 
While there is no overall pattern in the occurrence of "other than conciliatory 11 
participation by staff members, there are discernible patterns within ethnicity 
groupings. Among white schools, for example, staff members are more likely to be 
participants in high- than in low-status schools. But in black schools the situa- 
tion is the reverse, where faculty involvement is more visible in low-status schools 
(with one unexplanable exception) . 



Adults other than teachers and parents frequently joined with students in the 
protest activities that took place in the schools we are studying — this was reported 
by about three-fifths of the 356 schools where student conflicts appeared. Par- 
ticipation by "outsiders' 1 is somewhat more likely to be observed in low- than in 
high-status schools, and in general it is more likely be be a part of the picture 
in the case of schools that have at least a considerable minority of black young 
people in the student body, as can also be seen in Table 8:2. 



From an examination of the three sets of data in this table, all having to 
do with the extent of participation, it appears that it is in the low-status more 
or less black schools (cells 8, 9, 11, 12, 13) where one is most likely to find 
extensive involvement in conflict situations by both young people and adults. In 
those five groups of schools, the percentages for support by student, faculty, 
and outside adults are consistently high. The need for a thoughtful and sensitive 
review of relationships among students, school personnel, and other members of the 
community is evident on every hand, but from the facts just mentioned such atten- 
tion seems particularly necessary in the case of schools where the socioeconomic 
base is lower/middle and/or working class and where schools are either predomin- 
antly black or substantially integrated. 
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Table 8:2. Among Schools Having Incidents of Student Conflict, Percent 
Which Various Sources of Support for Activism were Operative 

Ethnic Characteristics of Students 
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Participation by more than half of the student body 
Support of students by one or more school staff member s 
-Support of students by adults other than parents 
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Who Confronts Whom? 

While acts of conflict may be restricted to the exchange of words or other 
symbolic behavior, these acts are most noticeable and seem more threatening when 
they take the form of physical confrontation. School administrators, accordingly, 
were asked whether their schools had experienced physical confrontation on a 
student-student basis and/or on a student-faculty basis. In this case, physical 
confrontation means at least some direct interaction, but does not imply that 
physical assault was present in every instance. 

Student-student confrontations were reported by 39 percent of the 356 schools 
where conflict had taken place, and 45 percent there had been cases of physical 
confrontation between students and staff. The frequency of these two forms of 
opposition among the 16 groups of schools in the typology is shown in Table 8:3. 

We call attention once again to the situation among the five groups of low-status, 
more or less black schools (cells 8, 9, 11, 12, 13). The frequency of student- 
student confrontation was very high in the schools that were a mixture of black 
and white, but this frequency drops off noticeably as schools become increasingly 
black in enrollment. (The same is true as schools become increasingly white.) 

This same trend obtains in the case of student-faculty confrontations. The 
drop-off here almost certainly is in part the result of the employment of larger 
numbers of black teachers in the largely black schools. (Staff ethnic composition 
probably does not explain the drop-off in student-faculty confrontation in moving 
from low-status integrated schools to low-status, mainly white ones — that is, cell 
8 to 6 to 3.) 

Physical confrontation, in schools as in the rest of life, has a tendency to 
lead to the damaging of property as well as of people. Principals were, therefore, 
asked whether confrontations related to student activism had produced moderate 
damage to school facilities. Such damage was reported by 40 percent of the "con- 
flicted" schools, with the highest group rates occurring in the racially mixed 
schools, both black-white and other ethnic mixtures, and the lowest rates in the 
largely white schools. 

* 

Forms of Expression 

Less than half of the schools (43 percent) said the confrontations had pro- 
duced a disruption of instruction for as long as a half day; that is to say, a 
majority of the conflict situations were short-lived. But while this was generally 
the case in the 356 schools, it was not the case with all of the 16 sets of schools, 
as can be seen in Table 8:4. Instances of extended disruption were least often 
reported by the all-white schools , while the frequency of lengthy disruptions was 
greatest among schools that were heterogenous in composition , regardless of the 
ethnicity involved. This is the same situation as was noted above in connection 
with property damage. 

Public expression of conflict took the form of student strikes a bit more 
often than that of protest marches and such—perhaps because not going to class 
may be easier to bring off than is marching through the streets. A more probable 
consideration is that a strike against instruction is pointed directly at the 
staff and administration who so often are targets of student opposition. It will 



Table 8:3. Frequency, Among Schools Experiencing Student Conflict, of Physical 

Confrontation on a Student-Student Basis and on a Student-Faculty Basis 
Ethnic Characteristics of Students 
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S-S = Student -Student conflict 



Table 8:4. Percent of Schools Experiencing. Conflict in Which Classes were Struck, 
Protest Marches Took Place, and Disruption of a Half Day or Longer 

Ethnic Characteristics of Students 
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be noted, of course, that both striking and marching took place much less often 
in all-white schools than in schools with other ethnic make-up. Possibly a 
reason for this is that the causes these white students were advocating were 
rather different from those of first importance in other types of schools, and 
the audiences they were addressing very probably were less likely to accept and 
be moved by these forms of protest. 



Conflicts: Issues and Demands 

Conflict situations develop from substantive concerns. The substance at 
stake may be clearly articulated as an issue or demand, or it may be rather vaguely 
symbolized by the nature of the act of conflict itself. In some cases, the sub- 
stance of the conflict and the form of expression are highly related. It is pos- 
sible, for example, that when students strike particular classes they do so in 
order to express their displeasure with the instructional process in those classes. 
On the other hand, the act of striking classes may be simply a convenient act to 
give visibility to an ideological position which cannot readily be reduced to a 
specific demand. 

To obtain information about the concerns that were responsible for acts of 
protest by students, each school was asked to indicate, with respect to each of 
nine broad categories of issues whether it had been expressed as a matter of 
primary concern by students 01 : had been only of secondary concern or was not a 
student-expressed concern . The nine categories are listed on page 8:4. The 
frequency with which each of these areas of concern or courses of issues was 
seen by students as of primary importance in "conflicted" schools in each of 
the cells in our socio/ethnic typology is shown in Table 8:5. 

One of these possibly primary concerns stands out above all others: in 10 

of our 16 types of schools student dress and codes intended to control it were 
most often mentioned, and the relative frequency of mention in most cases was 
comparatively high. Among all-white schools, no other issue emerges anywhere 
nearly as often as the dress-code problem does. 

This, however, is not true with other groups of schools. As you read down 
Table 8:5 — that is, in the direction of more black students in the schools— more 
sources of concern seem to be mentioned more often. Furthermore, problems having 
to do with curriculum content — black studies, etc. — are much more evident once 
one leaves the bounds of the all-white schools. 

Ideological concerns were behind conflicts in substantial amount in several 
classes of schools, notably those in the three "integrated" categories. These are 
the schools we have had occasion to call attention to several times earlier in this 
discussion of student unrest. 

It was rather surprising to see that student personnel services were not 
especially frequent a source of tensions. Similarly, student-to-student rela- 
tionships were not often seen as primary issues leading up to student confron- 
tations. This last condition is somewhat difficult to explain or interpret in 
light of the fact that many conflicts actually were clashes between groups of 
students. Perhaps the social substance of such clashes was not clearly articu- 
lated and, thus, not thought of as an issue. 



